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| DESIGN IN APPLIQUE FOR SMOKING CAP. _ 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. FALL PALETOTS. 
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WALKXING-DRESS. NEW STYLE COLLARS. 
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NEW STYLE FOR DRESSING THE HAIR, WITH DETAILS. 
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EMBROIDERY FOR INFANT’S ROBE. EDGING. INITIALS. NAME FOR MARKING, 
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KATEY'S LETTER, 


Composed for the Piano-Forte. 


By Lady Dufferin. 





As published by SEP. WINNER, & SON, 1003 Spring Garden 8t., Philadelphia. 





Andante con espressione. 
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KATEY’S LETTER. 
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2 I wrote it, and I folded it, and put a seal upon it ; 
’T was a seal almost as big as the crown of my best bonnet ; 
For I would not have the Postmaster make his remarks upon it, 
As I said inside the letter that | loved him faithfully. 
I love him faithfully, 
And he knows it, oh, he knows it! without one word from me. 


3 My heart was full, but when I wrote, I dared not put the half in. 
The neighbors know [ love him, and they're mighty fond of chaffing 
So I dared not write his name outside, for fear they would be leaching 
So I wrote, ‘* From little Kate to one whom she loves faithfully. ” 
LI love him faithfully, 
. And he knows it, oh, he knows it! without one word from me, 


4 Now, girls, would you believe it, that Postman, so consaited, 
No answer will he bring me, so long as I have waited ; 
‘ But maybe there mayn’t be one for the raison that I stated, 
“That my love can neither read nor write, but he loves me faithfully. 
He loves me faithfully, 
And I know where’er my love is, that he is true to me. 
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BY HELEN B. THORNTON. 





*¢ Have you heard the news, aunt Jane?”’ 

«What news, my dear?” said the somewhat 
elderly lady, smiling up at her pretty niece. 

“That May Crawford has refused Horace 
Firth.” 

‘«A very sensible refusal!’’ 

‘“‘How can you say so? Why, all the girls 
are wild about Horace Firth. He is so hand- 
some, so agreeable, and moves in the very best 
society. Ithink, for my part, she’s a fool!” 

“A very sensible refusal,” repeated aunt 
Jane, decidedly. ‘‘There’s an old proverb, my 
child, ‘handsome is as handsome does,’ and 
measured by that test, Horace*Firth is any- 
thing but a desirable match. He shines in 
society, no doubt; but that is his only merit. 
He has no profession, and very little money; 
no habits of industry, immense personal vanity, 
and great selfishness. I pity the girl that mar- 
ries him.” 

“‘T suppose you think that stupid bore, 
Charley Nismes, whom you’re always talking 
up, would make a better husband,’’ answered 
the niece, pettishly. 

‘‘A thousand times better. Mr. Nismes is 
shy, which makes him often awkward in so- 
ciety, but among his intimates he is the best 
of company. You have never allowed your- 
self, my dear, to become acquainted with him. 
You took a dislike to him the very first even- 
ing you saw him, because, as you said, he 
‘looked as solemn as an owl.’ You prefer a 
frivolous fool, like Horace Firth. Ah! my 
child, it is sterling merit in a husband, not 
showiness and selfishness, that makes a wife 
happy. When your paragon, Horace, mar- 


ries, if ever he does marry, he’ll keep his fine 
speeches and gay manners for the world, while 
his wife will have to put up with irritability, 
neglect, and whims of all sorts,” 
‘‘But Charley,I suppose, will be a lover to 
the last,’ interrupted the girl, sarcastically. 
Vou. LVIII.—17 


$«‘Marriage will transform the bear into a 
Prince Charming.” . 

“You may sneer and laugh, my child, but 
many a true word is spoken in jest. That is 
just the transformation that will take place, 
Men, like Charles Nismes, love but few, but 
those they love intensely, You may envy the 
woman who wins him.” ‘ 

“TI envy the wife of that awkward fellow, 
with his face like a meeting-house, and man- 
ners that are, almost boorish?” And she 
laughed. ‘It’s a capital joke.” 

Pretty Hetty Powers had some excellent 
traits, but she was willful, and she. liked 
society too much. Home-duties, or even home- 
interests, had no charms for her, Her aunt, 
who acted as a mother to her, for her own 
mother was dead, had tried vainly to, correct, 
this fault. She sighed now, and dropped the 
conversation, 

A few weeks passed. Horace Firth, rejected 
by Miss Crawford, began to pay court assidu- 
ously to Hetty Powers. The gossips said, that, 
having failed to win the richest girl in the 
village, he was now trying his luck with the 
next wealthiest one. Bat Hetty would not be- 
lieve this. ‘The malicious old cats,” she said, 
speaking to her confidants, ‘“‘they want him for 
their own daughters. It ts sheer envy. Be- 
sides, there’s not a word of truth in the story 
about May Crawford. He. never proposed for 
her, he never even was in love with her—I have 
it from his own mouth. She suits better such 
slow-coaches as Charley Nismes. Though what 
he, or any one else, can see to admire im her, I 
can’t understand.” 

“They do say that May and Mr. Nismes 
are engaged, really engaged,”’ said one of the 
listeners. ‘If so, her money will be a great 
help to the young lawyer, at least at the start.” 

“Tt’s what he marries her for,:I’ve no 
doubt,” retorted Miss Hetty, sharply.’ ‘Still 
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“LEAD US NOT INTO TEMPTATION.” 





water, they say, runs deep. I always told 
aunt Jane that Charley Nismes was sly, and 
she’ll believe me now, I hope.” 

But aunt Jane did not believe it. ‘Go your 
own way, my child,” she said, when she found 
that Hetty was bent on marrying Horace Firth. 
“I cannot prevent you from making what I 
believe to be a terrible mistake. But you 
shall not be unjust to Mr. Nismes. No mer- 
cenary motives influence him. He is too noble 
for that. You might, perhaps, have won him, 
if you had cared, for he knew you long before 
he knew May, and I am sure admired you at 
first. But you have chosen your path, my 
dear, and all I can do is to hope for the best. 
God bless you, at any rate, my darling!’’ 

Hetty was mé@rried. Aunt Jane’s prognos- 
tications were not long in being verified. At 
first, indeed, everything seemed sunshine to 
the young bride. Numerous parties were given 
in her honor, at all of which, her husband 
shone pre-eminent, the handsomest, gayest, 
most admired man in the room. But when 
this season of festivity was over, Hetty found 
quite a different state of things. Horace was 
incapable of a quiet, domestic life. He could 
not live without excitement. He began to 
spend his evenings again with the gay young 
mien of his bachelor days. He played cards, 
drank freely, lost money, and came home out 
of humor. In vain Hetty strove to win him to 
better courses. Too late she realized what her 
aunt had forewarned her about. As a last re- 
sort, she tried to persuade him to engage in 
some business, thinking that the employment 
would wean him from his idle associates. She 
even made over her little fortune to him, in 





order to furnish the capital to begin with. 
But it was of no avail. In less than three years 
every penny of it was lost, or gambled away, 
and her husband was more worthless than ever. 

Very different was the married experience 
of May Crawford. Mr. Nismes had won the 
heart of the heiress by his culture and intel- 
ligence, and he kept it by his nobleness of soul 
and his devotion. If ever a man loved, it was 
Charley Nismes. Not a wish of his wife’s but 
he anticipated it. If he could have got mil- 
lions, he would have poured them into her lap. 
As it was, he won fame, and with that he sur- 
rounded her, as with a halo—for he soon made 
his mark in his profession. He was chosen to 
the Legislature, and afterward to Congress, 
and will, it is thought, be the next senator 
from his State. 

The other day, the Hon. Mr. Nismes was 
called on, at Washington, to see if he could 
identify the body of a poor, miserable wretch, 
who had died, in a fit, in a low eating-house. 
In his pocket was a letter, post-marked at the 
village where the Hon. Mr. Nismes lived: and 
this had led to the inquiry. 

‘‘Yes! I know him,”’ said the member of 
Congress. ‘His name is Horace Firth. You 
say he had sunk to be a common vagabond. 
Poor fellow! Y had heard that his wife had 
gone home, with her children, to her aunt, to 
be supported. But I did not think he had 
come to this. Let him have a decent burial. 
I will pay for it myself, and see him laid in 
his last home.” 

That was the end of the handsome, gay, 
young fellow, who thought nothing was like 
SuHininG 1n Sociery. 





“LEAD US NOT INTO TEMPTATION.” . 





BY MES. ELLEN M. MITCHELL. ' 


‘ 





0x, God! Thy help alone can save, 
For earth is full of sin and strife, 
And snares encompass every life, 

F’en from the cradle to the grave. 


This human flesh is weak and frail; 
Strange errors do we daily make, 
The evil for the good mistake, 

And in our simplest duties fail. 


Sin, clad in specious, fair disguise, 
Our wandering steps would lead astray, 
Our souls with subtle art betray, 

To Heaven’s anger blind our eye. 


At timés we find it hard to tread 
The path of duty and of right; 
We vainly: seek one gleam of light, 
Nor heed the star of Faith o’erhead. 








Then syren voices softly call, 

And tumult rages in the breast, 

By such a hopeless weight oppressed; 
Without Thy help, oh, Gud! we fall. 


Thou art the only faithful guide; 
No earthly might the soul can keep 
From danger, and from pitfalls deep 

That lie in wait on every side. 


Thou, Father, wilt our weakness aid, 
In Thee we place unswerving trust. 
Didst Thou not form us from the dust? 

Why need we longer be afraid? 


Thy strength is mighty to sustain, 
Whatever honeyed voice allfre; 
We rest within Thy fold secure— 

No sin can triumph ‘neath Thy reign. 
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THE CHOIR OF OUR VILLAGE. 





BY ELLA RODMAN. 





Srrancers who came to St. Peter’s always 
praised the music, as something much better 
than they had expected to find; and on such 
occasions, Miss Clewell simpered, and looked 
distressingly conscious; Mr. Bilkes expanded 
his chest, and seemed to feel called upon for an 
encore; Mr. Garis opened his mouth, until it 
seemed like the entrance to the Mammoth 
Cave; while the Misses Manton evidently ap- 
propriated nothing of it; and Harry Crayfoot, 
with his sweetest of boy-voices, looked no more 
conscious than the organ itself. 

The lad who blew the organ always seemed 
as gratified at my admiring comments on the 
music, as though he had made it all himself; 
and he probably thought he had. 

Miss Clewell was a young lady of forty sum- 
mers, though she confessed to but half that 
much, sylph-like and fastidious, with a per- 
petually juvenile air, and a mezzo-soprano 
voice, the latter a little shrill in the higher 
notes, but toning in very respectably with the 
rest of the choir. She appeared to be all voice 
and rolls of music, for, meet her when you 
would, she always carried merchandise of this 
description, as though she were an advanced 
school-girl just going to take her music-lesson. 

Mr. Bilkes was quite detestable, being a con- 
ceited clerk in the one drug store of Pleasance, 
and boarding at its one hotel, where he filled 
his room with all sorts of smoking and musical 
apparatus, and frequently disturbed the inhabi- 
tants with an attempt at serenading. 

Mr. Garis ‘“‘did the heavy respectable,” as 
some one said, at St. Peter’s; but in his own 
estimation, he filled a much higher and more 
attractive role. He called himself in his prime, 
which meant that he was no longer young; but 
his head was so bald that, as he stood in the 
choir singing, two tufts, sticking up like don- 
key’s ears, on one side, was all the hair that 
could be seen. His features, generally, were 
cut on the model of a Hindoo idol, and taken 
in the aggregate, he did not produce the effect 
of beauty. His coat, however, was of the finest 
broadcloth; and he was fully persuaded that 
there was a certain something about him that 
could not fail to attract. With ladies of a cal- 
culating turn of mind, his very comfortable 
home would have proved an irresistible load- 





stone—for he was a lawyer in very good prac- 
tice, and like the boy in the nursery rhyme, he 
lived by himself, with neither mother nor 
sister, aunt nor cousin, to mar this paradise; 
but he prattled continually of being “loved 
for himself alone,’ and called any woman over 
twenty-five ‘advanced in life.” 

This gentleman considered that nature had 
been particularly generous to him in the way 
of a voice; but she had not—she had only given 
him very strong lungs, with which he brayed 
and roared through the anthems and psalms to 
such a degree, that human endurance finally 
gave out, and (though not till after the period 
of my story) he was unanimously requested to 
withdraw from the choir, greatly to his indig- 
nation. But, with the air of a martyr, he took 
his seat among the congregation, anf sang 
louder than any one else, staring hard at the 
choir during the whole service. 

The Misses Manton were too bashful night~- 
ingales, who could scarcely be prevailed upon 
to let out their delicious voices; and seemed so 
distressed if any one spoke to them, that, by 
common consent, they were only looked at, 
They made two very pretty pictures; but as 
they were rarely known to speak, they should 
have been labeled, ‘:Still Life.” 

, Harry Crayfoot was a lovely boy, with such 
a face as one sometimes sees in marble, and 
such a voice as one rarely hears anywhere. 

There were also two or three mothers and 
fathers in Israel, who remained in the choir 
because they had always been there, and no, 
one had the heart to turn them out; but they 
were not progressive—they stuck to ‘Old Hun- 
dred,” and ‘‘Coronation,’’ and a few others of 
the same date; and when Mr. Bilkes seemed to 
be playing with a word or two at the end of a 
line, and Miss Clewell snatched it away from 
him, and ran off in a lengthened trill, and the 
Mantons came in and took possession of it, and 
then all got hold of it at once, and held on as 
though for dear life. Mrs. Glinter observed 


that “it reminded her of nothing in the world 

but a passel of little chickens fighting over a 

worm.” Dr. Waybrook, who was ‘old school” 

in everything, glared through his spectacles 

at what he called ‘these higi-singing anties,” 

and thought that “people meat know 
5 
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what they meant to do before they went to 
work at it.” 

The more lively.portion of the singers worked 
on undisturbed by these comments; and as 
choirs have always qnarreled from time imme- 
morial, and yet always seem to hang together, 
so. it was at St. Peter’s. 

My connection with the choir came about 
quite unexpectedly. 

Pleasance was a*place of some importance, 
and not a little pretence; a portion of it under- 
standing very well how things,should be done 
in style, and said portion rather looked down 
on those who dispensed with style. The friendly 
relations between Mr. Boffin and his ‘‘ Henery- 
etta,” with regard to this same question of 
style, did not prevail in Pleasance; and those 
who, like ourselves, lived on an off-street, in a 
small, frame house, with two steps to the front 
door, and neither elegance nor poetic wildness 
in its appearancé, were not likely to be invited 
to cross the magical line. 

‘“‘Qurselves” consisted of my two aunts and 
myself}*aunt Martha, stout, and full of vigor 
to battle with the world; dear aunt Phemie, 
pale, snadowy, and suffering. Both were equally 
dear, but naturally one petted aunt Phemie, 
and expected petting from aunt Martha. My 
acti,e aunt had been a wife, and had buried 
her dead; the other also mourned her dead, 
without the wife’s sweet right to mourn. Dis- 
appointed women both of them, for whom life 
had failed to give out its sweetness; and yet I 
found them cheerful and, companionable, and 
quite capable of accommodating themselves to 
my requirements, so that I scarcely felt the 
“bar” of “style” that prevented my admission 
to the elite of Pleasance society. We had books, 
and flowers, and a piano in our humble home; 
and we lived on contentedly, with scarcely a 
thought of the outside world beyond the deni- 
zens of the adjacent alleys, among whom aunt 
Phemie glided with gentle ministrations to 
both temporal and spiritual wants. 

One morning I awoke to find myself twenty 
years old; and I was quite startled at the dis- 
eovery. /I gazed at my aunts, in a sort of 
reverie, frequently during the day, and won- 
dered how it would feel to be just like them. 
Had life nothing better than this in store for 
me? I could not get reconciled to my advanced 
years, and in the evening Mr. Garis came. 

His frequent coming was quite a nuisance to 
us all, and I tried hard to fasten his visits on 
aunt Phemie; but she repelled the slander with | 
quite as much indignation as he would have 





done himself. 


Mr. Garis was simply ridiculous; his con- 
versations consisted of two questions: ** Have 
you read Scott’s.novels?’’ and ‘+ Have you any 
music in your soul to-night?” The latter was 
an invitation to the piano, which I was con- 
scious of handling pretty well; and, once there, 
I was sure to be fastened in my seat until 
eleven o'clock. 

My two aunts, meanwhile, would sit, half 
nodding, on opposite ends of the sofa, (for I 
always insisted on their presence,) until aunt 
Phemie, perhaps, would rise and glide nvise- 
lessly about the house, rather ostentatiously 
closing doors and windows that did not require 
closing, and making, generally, as much of a 
commotion as she was capable of making. Mr. 
Garis, however, was impervious to all such 
reminders—no arrows penetrated the rhino- 
ceros-hide of his self-complacency; and a 
faintly perceptible air of patronage and con- 
descension rendered him almost unendurable, 
His pet phrase, ‘‘on several occasions,” was 
quite a by-word with us—anid our enjoyment 
of his visits always came after they were over. 

This evening, to see what he would say, I 
ventured toask: ‘* Have you read the Dies Jrx?” 

I was full of it just then; but Mr. Garis re- 
plied, grandly, ‘I have heard of it on several 
occasions—but no novels for me, Miss Grace, 
save those of the Wizard of the North.” 

A faint gurgling came from the sofa—I hoped 
that aunt Phemie had not broken a blood-vessel; 
and I hid myself in a ro}l of music. 

I do not know why—it was a thing I rarely 
did unless quite alone, for my voice had never 
been cultivated; but I suddenly broke forth 
with the song, ‘*No one to love me, none to 
caress;” and then, in a perfect ecstasy of re- 
lief, I laughed immoderately. 

Aunt Phemie came bravely to the rescue. 
“You must excuse my niece, Mr. Garis,” said 
she, in her own indescribable way; ‘but the 
first time she ever heard that song was in ac- 
companying me on one of my rounds, when, 
in a house that appeared to have nothing in it 
but a piano, a great, slatternly girl, with un- 
combed hair and a ragged dress, screeched out 
the lament in question.” 

‘«‘ Very funny, indeed,” murmured Mr. Garis, 
with a total lack of comprehension as to the 
cause of our merriment; for a sense of the 
ludicrous had been altogether omitted in his 
composition. 

‘‘But, Miss Grace,’’ he continued, still in 
amazement, ‘‘why have you not sung for me 
before?”’ 

«‘Why should I?” I asked, very coolly. 
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He stammered a little at this. ‘Why—I— 
I—have been here, you know, on several occa- 
sions,” (I should think he had!) ‘and am de- 
voted, you know, to the vocal muse.” (A painful 
case of unrequited affection.) ‘I beg your par- 
don, Miss Grace—did you speak? We might 
|have enjoyed such pleasant little concerts of 
two.” 

“Oh, oh!” I groaned, as I thought of the 
braying and roaring that had so disturbed the 
respectability of St. Peter’s. 

‘“‘Grace is quite timid about her singing,” 
“Tt is a great compliment 
for her to sing for any one.” 

Mr. Garis brightened, and made me a low 
bow. 

‘I may consider myself favored, then, it 
seems, after all; although, on several occa- 
sions, I have been deprived of pleasure that 
might have been enjoyed.” 

I could have shaken aunt Martha; but, as is 
often the case when our friends provoke us 
beyond endurance, her intentions were good. 

Mr. Garis was evidently enjoying the feel- 
ings of a Columbus, and with all the right of 
a first discoverer, he said presently, ‘You 
must go into the choir.” 

‘‘T have no wish to go into the choir,” I re- 
plied. 

A pair of sandy eyebrows were elevated at 
me. 

“‘But, my dear Miss Grace, you really must 
consider the good of St. Peter’s, and not bury 
your talent in a napkin. One of the Misses 
Manton is to be married soon—the one who 
lisps a little—and a female vocalist will then 
be absolutely needed in the choir.” 

I would have proposed sending the cat at 
that detestable word ‘‘female,” had it been 
anywhere but the church; but out of respect 
for the sacred edifice, I swallowed the term in 
silence. 

I regretted the reckless manner in which I 
had gushed into song; for, once in, there was 
no getting out of it. Mr. Garis lent the full 
volume of his voice, as he expressed it, and it 
was a very heavy volume, indeed; so much so, 
that I really feared, as it verged toward eleven 
o’clock, that some messenger would appear to 
demand the cause of the unearthly sounds that 
issued from our domicil. 

Aunt Phemie had glided off, and aunt Martha 
was nodding in a corner. 

‘“«Bless my soul!” exclaimed my visitor, with 
a sudden start, ‘“‘what’s that?” 

“Tt must be Phemie’s shoes,” said aunt 
Martha, only half-awake. 


said aunt Martha. 








I was laughing as well as I could in a whis- 
per; for aunt Phemie had threatened, after 
the last visit, that if Mr. Garis stayed again 
one minute beyond the stroke of éleven, she 
would certainly fling her shoes at him—and 
they had now come with an unmistakable thud 
against the wall that separated us. 

A heavy watch was consulted, and then the 
usual welcome words, ‘‘No idea it was so late— 
the evening has passed so pleasantly. Just one 
more song, Miss Grace, as a buny boutche,” 
(a vagary of speech that Mr. Garis termed 
“French.”) ‘Let us have ‘Consider the 
Lilies.’ ” 

Anything, I thought, to speed the parting 
guest, who opened his throat so Widely at this 
beautiful anthem, that it was really appalling. 

*“‘Now,” said Mr. Garis, hat in hand, with 
the air of a Sultan, ‘I feel quite satisfied as to 
the compass of your voice, Miss Grace—a little 
cultivation is all you need, and St. Peter’s may 
well be proud of you. I expecta friend here 
soon, a gentleman from Canada, who is & 
highly-accomplished vocalist. Will you allow 
me to bring him here to see what arrangement 


can be made in the way of instruction? My 
friend intends giving singing-lessons.”’ 
Aunt Martha was now quite awake. “TI 


should like to see him, Grace; your voice must 
be cultivated, and, perhaps, you can do some- 
thing with it yet.” 

Doing something meant making money, of 
which we had a very slender supply; and on 
the strength of this hope, Mr. Garis received 
permission to bring his friend. I could not 
help feeling a strong presentiment that, when 
my voice was cultivated sufficiently to please 
him, Mr. Garis intended to bestow upon me the 
opportunity, which I certainly did not covet, of 
singing soprano to his bass during the term of 
our natural lives. Very likely he would make 
some private arrangement with the singing- 
man from Canada, by which I would be en- 
‘abled to avail myself of his valuable services; 
and I resolved to look sharply after this. 

I was glad of the prospect of improving my 
voice; but I scolded aunt Martha for her ex- 
travagance, and told her that she had behaved 
very badly during the evening. 

«What a tiresome man Mr. Garis is!” she 
sighed. ‘I wish that some one would tell him 
80.” 

“I think you spoke very plainly, auntit,” 
said I, laughing; “that prolonged doze of 
yours was quite eloquent—but Mr. Garis’ eag 
are stopped with self-conceit.”’ 

Aunt Phemie pretended to be asleep, so I 
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had to wait until next day to scold her; and 
the keeping of my two aunts in order was quite 
a responsibility. 

I soon found that Mr. Garis had spread my 
fame through Pleasance; and Mr. Bilkes, who 
had always paid me all the attention I desired 
from him, which was none at all, said very 
graciously, while tying up my parcel of cam- 
phor for aunt Phemie, (she lived on camphor, ) 
“IT hear, Miss May, that a new prima donna 
is about to appear on our little stage at St. 
Peter’s—a great addition, I am told, in the way 
of voice.” 

“‘Yes;” I replied, with my face in a flame. 
“7 had not heard of it.” 

Mr. Bilkesemiled significantly as I departed ; 
and when I reached home, I found that Miss 
Cleweli had called. 

Aunt Martha was quite excited about it—she 
thought it was so impudent, she said, after 
neglecting me so long; but I treated it quite 
philosophically, and from the height of my 
worldly experience, I explained -to her that I 
had become suddenly valuable te the aristo- 
cracy ‘of Pleasance. 

I met Miss Clewell soon after in a store, and 
she accosted me with smiles and compliments. 

*« So glad,” she said, ‘“‘to welcome me to the 
choir—and I would come, would I not? I must, 
that was a dear!” 

“But I have to learn singing first,” I re- 
plied. ‘I scarcely sing at all.” 

‘““Of course you don’t,” said Miss Clewell, 
graciously, ‘‘that is the way they all talk;’ 
(it was not the way she talked,) ‘‘but Mr. Garis 
says you are a perfect nightingale. How very 
kind he is!’’ 

“Is he?” I said, supposing this referred to 
his goodness to me. 

“‘He is expecting a friend from Canada,” 
continued the lady, very consciously, ‘‘and he 
asked permission to bring him at once to our 
house, as he is quite a musician. I suppose 
that a stranger could scarcely come to Pleas- 
ance without coming to us.” 

‘*He is a music-teacher, I believe,’’ said I, 
carelessly. ‘Aunt Martha thinks of employ- 
ing his services for me—I suppose it will be a 
very good opportunity.” 

Miss Clewell opened her eyes quite widely 
at my assurance, and said more distantly, “‘ Mr. 
Paynmore will quite renovate the choir, and 
probably take charge of the organ, if Mr. Crew 
can only be persuaded that he is too old for the 
position.” 

I saw trouble ahead, but ‘it wasn’t none of 
my funerals;” and, bowing to Miss Clewell, I 





left her matching worsteds, with a roll of 
music beside her—while I went home, won- 
dering what this Mr. Paynmore was like. 

I was not left long in doubt; for a few even- 
ings after, Mr. Garis appeared with his friend 
—a tall, handsome man, with his hair parted 
in the middle, a fashionable mustache, and his 
linen and neck-tye perfectly immaculate. I 
pronounced him conceited at once, and as soon 
as he began to speak, I felt sure that we would 
be sworn enemies; for his manner of pronounc- 
ing certain words conveyed the idea that he 
considered none of us capable of speaking the 
English language. 

Mr. Garis made a futile attempt to take the 
stranger under his wing, but was ignominiously 
routed at the outset; Mr. Paynmore was quite 
capable of taking care of himself. Aunt 
Martha dexterously cornered him to talk of* 
terms, while I entertained Mr. Garis; and, 
strange to say, my practical relative took a 
sudden fancy to the foppish Canadian that 
seemed to me perfectly unaccountable. ‘He 
was a gentleman,” she said, ‘‘a species she 
had begun to think quite extinct;” and in re- 
turn, Mr. Paynmore pronounced her a lady of 
the old school. 

I sang one or two pet pieces; and the gentle- 
man was graciously pleased to say he thought 
he could make something of my voice. I bowed 
in indignant silence; and happening to catch 
his eye, I detected the glimmer of a smile 
there. So, he was laughing at me, was he? 
I added this to the account against him, and 
thought that, when reckoning-day came, his 
position would not be an enviable one. 

I think that Mr. Garis had rather a miser- 
able visit, as his friend’s accomplishments 
quite threw him into the shade; and he rolled 
his eyes upon me, at parting, with a reproach- 
ful glare that was truly appalling. 

Now began a stormy period of battles and 


’ skirmishes that was infinitely refreshing; and 


I thrived under the excitement to such a de- 
gree, that I was ready to go to any lengths of 
impudence. Mr. Paynmore was indescribably 


‘provoking without uttering a word; and when 


he did utter any, they fell upon my ear like a 
shower of fine-pointed needles. 

He was a splendid teacher; and much as I 
had always disliked to see a man at the piano, 
I soon become reconciled to his musical per- 
formances, which were of the highest possible 
order. ‘More force!” he would say, rather 
impatiently bringing his finger down upon 
some note in+ the piece I was playing, until 
the whole instrument seemed to quiver under 
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his touch. Never before, it seemed tome, had 
any one piano been capable of so much noise; 
but it was grand—a perfect treat to any lover 
of music. 

Mr. Paynmore’s voice was magnificent; and 
the younger portion of the choir were jubilant. 
But, oh! the glances that were exchanged 
among the staid ones; the comments upon his 
pronunciation; (it was a little singular,) and 


the helpless indignation of poor Mr. Crew, who }. 


had never even heard of the tunes which he 
was now requested to play! He comforted 
himself by spreading the report through Pleas- 
ance that Mr. Paynmore had formerly traveled 
with a theatrical company. 

The rector noticed a great improvement in 
the music and singing, and was satisfied; and 
as his reverence condescended to make an 
especial call to invite me into the choir, I 
could no longer refuse. I was very well re- 
ceived, and went faithfully through my part 
every Sunday, until I really began to think 
that I could sing a little. 

Mr. Paynmore was very kind, and yet I was 
constantly provoked with him. 

“TI cannot do that part,” said I, one day, 
“there is no use in trying.”’ 

“Oh! yes you can,” he replied, singing it 
with the greatest ease; ‘‘any goose can do it.” 

“So I see,” I remarked, with subdued fury. 
«Please go on.” 

My singing-master threw himself back and 
laughed; and, had he dared, he would, pro- 
bably, have patted me on the back as a bright 
child. I was more irate than ever. 

“I don’t think you are very polite to Mr. 
Paynmore,” said aunt Martha to me privately, 
‘“‘and he really is a very gentlemanly person. 
I have an impression that he has not always 
been a music-teacher.” 

‘Possibly a stray earl,” said aunt Phemie, 
laughing. ‘‘You had better look to your be- 
havior, Grace.” 

“I think,” said I, braiding my locks for the 
night, ‘“‘that Canadians are intensely disagree- 
able, and nothing would induce me to marry 
one.” 

“Take care,” replied aunt Martha. ‘I once 
heard of a young lady who declared that she 
would never marry a Yankee, a widower, nor 
a Presbyterian—and she married a man who 
was all three!” 

At our next lesson, Mr. Paynmore spoke of 
“the varz’’—a very pretty silver affair that 
held some June roses. 

‘“*What do you mean?” I asked, very inno- 
cently. 





‘I refer, Miss May, to yonder article of 
silverware, crowned with roses, that were, 
probably, arranged by your tasteful fingers.” 

*¢ J call that a vase,’ | replied. 

Very likely, as you speak American 

“‘No, I speak pure English; but as you talk 
Canadian, I do not understand you.” 

He looked provoked for a moment, then 
laughed. 

Presently he attacked the flag. We had a 
miniature one hanging in the parlor. 

‘‘Perhaps, Miss May, you will be good 
enough to explain to me the meaning of the 
stripes in it,” he said, ‘if, indeed, they Aave 
any meaning?” 

“«Oh, yes!” I replied, as tantalizingly as I 
could, “they have a meaning.” 

‘And what is it, pray?” 

‘“Why, don’t you remember what the Eng- 
lish got in the Revolution, and in the war of 
1812? It means that.” 

«‘ A woman’s ingenuity is really wonderful,” 
after a pause to guess my conundrum. ‘Shall 
we proceed with our lesson?”’ 

Such skirmishes were frequent, and I usually 
came off victorious; but it seemed to me that 
the more | quarreled with Mr. Paynmore the 
better I liked him. The peculiarities that had 
repulsed me, at first, were becoming toned 
down. He was not continually feeling “jolly,” 
nor calling quiet people ‘‘muffs.” Occasion- 
ally, foo, he remained after the lesson to read 
a poem to me; and I began to wonder how I 
could ever have thought him disagreeable.° 

Meanwhile, J knew that he spent many gay 
evenings at Miss Clewell’s, where something 
always seemed to be going on; and people fre- 
quently coupled their names together, and evi- 
dently thought the union quite an appropriate 
one. J did not think so; I wondered if Mr. 
Paynmore did. 

We were having a very hot ‘‘spell’’ of weather 
toward the end of June; and the day after an 
intensely warm Sunday I took my lesson, and 
stood thinking over some remarks of my 
teacher’s after he had left me. A folded piece 
of paper near the door caught my eye; and I 
picked it up to find a sort of rhapsody, headed, 
‘“‘A Summer Vision.” It was a description of 
myself, exactly as I had appeared in church 
the day before—my white organdy, with a tiny 
black spot, white barege shawl, and straw sun- 
down, with a wreath of pansies. I looked cool, 
to be sure, although I did not feel so, and it 
was pleasant to be a refreshing sight to others; 
but my cheeks were very hot just now, as L 
meditated on the poetical phrases in which % 
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was all expressed; and I sat a long time in the 
twilight, with a strange sense of newly-found 
happiness. 

I wondered how I could meet Mr. Paynmore 
again. I should certainly look conscious, and, 
perhaps, he would remember that he had drop- 
ped the paper in our parlor, and then 

But 1 was giving myself needless anxiety. 
Just befcre the time for the next lesson, Mr. 
Garis rushed in, wildly excited, and brusquely 
announced Mr. Paynmore’s sudden departure. 

‘‘He is the son of a lord!” he added, with a 
sort of horror, as though he had just discovered 
his friend to be guilty of forgery. 

I never could understand this friendship be- 
tween two such uncongenial natures, until Mr. 
Paynmore chanced to say that his acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Garis was purely of a business 
character. He had remained but one night at 
the house of the latter, and then taken lodg- 
ings at the hotel. é 

A sudden silence fell upon us for a moment 
or two, during which I did a great deal of 
thinking, and came to the conclusion that this 
disguised nobleman had been amusing himself 
with me, and with Pleasance generally; and 
that I was a very silly girl, whom a thorough 
course of mathematics (my favorite aversion) 
would benefit immensely. I would not have 
another teacher, though, who—well, my first 
impression of Mr. Paynmore, as ‘‘a tall, con- 
ceited-looking man,” was simply absurd. 

“This Mr. Paynmore, ete., whatever he is to 
be called,” said aunt Martha presently, with 
astonishing composure, ‘‘is certainly a very 
presentable-looking man for the son of a lord; 
the only other sprig of nobility I have been 
fortunate enough to see, was the most insigni- 
ficant little creature I ever beheld, with white 
hair and an idiotic countenance.” 

Mr. Garis fairly gasped at her temerity; he 
was quite stunned at the thought of having 
been in daily intercourse with this superior 
being. 

Aunt Phemie remarked that she did not con- 
sider it very gentlemanly to leave the place in 
this abrupt manner, after receiving hospitalities 
and kind attentions from so many families in 
Pleasance. 

“On several occasions,” began Mr. Garis, 
then stopped, and suddenly plunged after me, 
as I retreated to the garden. 

He proceeded to make a goose of himself 
without delay, evidently fancying that dis- 
appointed ambition and wounded love might 
render me desperate enough to listen to him. 
I scarcely know what I said; but I was soon 








locked in my own room, with the vision of Mr. 
Garis’ blank optics, set in a chronic stare of 
surprise, constantly before me. 

“T never could get your bill from Mr. Payn- 
more,” said aunt Mirtha, to me, in a troubled 
tone. ‘I made the attempt two or three times, 
but he always put it aside with some excuse. 
It is very unpleasant to be under such an ob- 
ligation—and this is my greatest regret at his 
departure.” 

I felt like envying aunt Martha. 

When I next encountered Miss Clewell, her 
manner was quite an amusing study. She had 
evidently framed it after very crude ideas of 
what the deportment of s countess-elect should 
be; and from her condescension to me, I fancied 
that she meditated offering me the part of 
lady’s-maid. 

Now I did not expect to see Mr. Paynmore 
again; he had played out his little farce, and, 
probably, had nearly forgotten it in more ab- 
sorbing pursuits; but Miss Clewell was buoyed 
up by a strong hope of his return, and looked 
so exasperatingly as if she knew something,” 
as the children say, that I felt a strong dis- 
position to shake her. 

The choir seemed weak enough on the next 
Sunday; every man there appeared to sing 
through his nose, and Dr. Waybrooke and Mrs. 
Glinter were quite triumphant, while I aroused 
my own contempt by hearing a voice that the 
others couldn’t hear, and seeing a manly figure, 
that was not there, attired in a coat of the 
latest style, and altogether unexceptionable 
from hair to boots. 

In about ten days Mr. Paynmore returned 
to Pleasance as composedly as though his 
erratic departure had been quite in the na- 
tural order of things. He was vastly surprised 
at the excitement on his behalf, and stoutly 
denied being the son of a lord; assuring the 
eager questioners that his respected father was 
at that very time carrying on the lumber busi- 
ness most successfully, and that not the shadow 
of atitle had ever floated over the family to 
the remotest generation. 

There was a long, confidential talk in our 
little parlor, when we were informed that aunt 
Martha’s surmise respecting the gentlemen's 
experience as a music-teacher was quite cor- 
rect, as this was his first attempt in that line. 
Being passionately fond of music, and animated 
by a love of adventure, he had planned a tour 
of *‘the States,” in the capacity of instructor; 
but, somehow, he never got beyond Pleasance. 
A telegram, announcing the sudden and serious 
illness of his father, had called him back un- 
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ceremoniously; but the old gentleman was now 


quite himself again, and very much interest 
in his son’s new friends. 
‘Especially in Miss Cleweil,’’ I suggested 


ed 


Something that sounded like “Hang Miss 
Ciewell!”’ reached my ears; and I wondered 


what was to become of that unfortunate coun- 
tess elect. . 

What did become of her was that she married 
Mr. Garis, in spite of .the latter’s theories; 
and’ I Well, in spite of my theories, I 
married a Canadian, 








ALONE. 


BY 8s. 


Tue morning beams across my brow 
Their golden sunshine fling; 

And every gale comes laden with 
The fragrance of the Spring. 

And yet a tear is starting now, 
And yet I sigh and moan; 

Where are the loved, true-hearted ones? 
Alas! I'm all alone! 


The Summer birds are coming back ; 
They sing in wood-notes wild, 

The very songs that charmed me most 
When I was but a child. 

But, ah! those voices, gladly gay, 
That echoed back each tone, 

I cannot hear, and I must weep, 
For I am uew alone. 


But wild, romantic hills are here, 
And dells, and lakes, and flowers; 

And glades, beneath whose whispering shades 
The elves keep merry hours. 

Their blithe and mellow songs I loved 
In my old childhood’s home ; 

But their wild notes are plaintive grown, 
Since I have been alone. 


I left you for a wilder clime, 
My spirits to regain, 
And the pure air and strengthening breeze 
Have given them back again. 
But, ah! my loved ones are not here, 
I miss each gentle tone; 
My heart is aching for the friends 
Of my New England home. 
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In fancy I am strong again, 

As when, with glowing cheek 
* And sparkling eye, I climbed with you 

Our favorite wild-wood steep, 

And gathered flowers the cliffs among, 
Sweet flowers, so frail and fair, 

And twined them into garlund’s bright, 
For your soft, waving hair. 


I see each old, familiar spot, 
Our home upon the hill, 
The old beech grove, the spreading pond— 
A lakelet, clear and still. 
The very berries on the brink 
I gather, as of yore, 
And memory gives me back again 
Each favorite haunt, and more. 


I see the sunny island, bright 
With mossy-stone and beach; 

And trees, beneath whose cooling shade 
The sunbeams scarce can reach; 

For the wild vine, with pliant stem, 
Their branches interlaced, 

And its rich, clustering, purple fruit 
Our wild-wood arbor graced. 

I sit again beneath your shade, 
And bathe my burning brow 

In the cool stream, whose limpid waves 
O’er the smooth pebbles flow. 

Andtow fend voices call my name 
With kind and loving tone; 

I clasp ye in a warm embrace, 
And am no more alone. 
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BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORBEEY. 


I sarp to my heart, in its sorrow and longing, 
Be patient, repine not, it cannot be long; 

The boon that you wish may be yours on the morrow; 
Arouse! let its coming be greeted with song. 


Oh! bright were the tints of the gay Autumn morning, 
And brave shone the woodland in crimson and geld; 

Blithe, blithe sang the lark, as he rose at the dawning, 
In sunshine and music the day was unrolled. 


The wonderful rose of the morning blushed sweetly ; 
Its perfume and beauty enchanted me quite; 

Qh! never a day had gone by us as fleetly, 
With perfume, and music, and sunshine bedight. 





I lingered and waited, Hope sprang up and flourished; 
“Thy waiting is over, lo! here is the prize!” 

She gave me a picture; the friend I had cherished 
Looked up at me gravely, with clear, earnest eyes. 


The friend I had known in life's earliest morning, 
Whose love had been proven by absence and years; 
At last, oh! at last! without herald or warning, 
This picture she sends to dispel all my fears. 


Shine on me thus ever, oh! eyes that are tendér! 
And face that is haughty to all save to mez. 

Be faithful, be true, and thy friendship shall render _ 
The sunshine of life more abundaut and free. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 200. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Tue next morning, Miss Davenant’s maid 
brought her a new style of floral-offering. It 
was a fragile basket, lined with moss-like, 
emerald velvet, and full of cool, dewy-looking 
lilies, with great, golden eyes and waxen leaves, 
and in their center glowed a blood-red camelia. 
Kate was dressing lazily when it came, and she 
only told Lotte to leave it on the flower-stand, 
without making any comment. 

But when the girl left the room, the cheeks, 
scarcely tinted before, looked like the camelia- 
petals, and a curious, regretful glow burned in 
her eyes as she took the artistic trifle in her 
hand. 

“T wonder if I am a very wicked woman?” 
she said. ‘Perhaps I had better have re- 
mained nothing but Miss Davenant to him. If 
there had never been a Kathleen Ogilvie, my 
life might have been smoother, or, at least, 
more bearable. But I can’t look back, and 
then be content to look forward.” 

I wonder if you have found out by this time 
that there was a good and a bad angel in Kaie 
Davenant’s life, and that the time had come now 
when either one or the other mus@rule forever. 
Imagine a girl, with every beauty and fasci- 
nation, given into the hands of such a woman 
as Mrs. Mortimer Montgomery; a woman who 
had lived in the world, and for the world, since 
she escaped from the nursery; who had paused 
to think of nothing but the luxurious gayety 
her refinement and wealth were so well able to 
procure her. If it had not been for the patri- 
cian, Davenant face, Kathleen Ogilvie might 
have remained Kathleen Ogilvie; but there was 
a pleasant eclat in playing the part of chaperon 
to a girl who was likely to carry the world be- 
fore her. Beyond that she thought of nothing. 
Kate might be educated, and introduced to 
society, and then she might marry—wun bon 
parti, of course. No other idea had ever occur- 
red to the selfish aunt. Kate had lived a life 
that would unfit her for any other. Kate had 


seen belles and beauties making love-matches, 
and finally sinking into domestic insignificance, 
mending stockings, sewing on buttons, and add- 
ing up Ao housekeeping accounts. 


“Seen,” I 


said. I ought have said, “heard of,” for these 
sort of people fell from Mrs. Montgomery’s 
circle and lapsed into nothingness. Kate had 
heard these same nonentities discussed, and 
seen them snubbed, and observed the resigned, 
tolerant shrug with which society greeted them 
when they came within range of respectability’s 
eyeglass. , ‘‘Respectability (which when it did 
not signify millionaires, signified billionaires, 
or trillionaires) was very sorry, for the girl. 
It was a great pity. But what could be ex- 
pected after such an insane match as that;’’ 
and then Respectability shrugged its shoulders 
again and forgot to recognize the fallen star. 
Kate had lived among women whose lives were 
one long struggle to out-do each other in mag- 
nificence, and who kept a troupe of French 
nursemaids in a well-appointed nursery, and 
“forgot to ask about baby,” and called in to 
see the children twice a week. What do you 
suppose such an experience could make of such 
a girl as this heroine of mine? It made of her 

just such a woman as the rest, just as coolly 
refined and calculating, only with a little more 
brains, and a little sting of remorseful longing 
for something unattainably better, which some- 
times made her life wearisome and galling. 
Her future was laid before her, a future which 
her training compelled her to accept, and which 
was a sort of game in which her white hands 
moved the pieces. Still, if she must marry a 
millionaire, this was no reason, she argued, 
why she should not amuse herself with men, 
who were amusing in spite of their empty 
pockets. There was an excitement in the whirl 
that made her a belle and almost a goddess. 
There was an excitement in the bowing of the 
creme de la creme of penniless Bohemians. When 
she drove in her carriage through crowded 
thoroughfares, rough workmen and elegant 
men turned round alike to gaze after her, and 
comment upon her flawless beauty; and once, 
when she had attended a court-ball in Paris, 
the emperor himself had spoken flatteringly of 
her. Since her sixteenth year she had been 
‘la belle Circe,’’ ‘*Sylphide,’”’ ‘+ Superbe;’’ and 
+now, at nineteen, she laughed at the men who 





raved about her, and wrote poems in her honor, 
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laughed at them, yet held them in the palm of 
her delicate, careless hand still. It was only 
the “Marquise” again. 
“You were belle cruelle, 
And the rest of rhymes as well. 
You had every grace in Heaven 
In your most angelic face, 
With the nameless finer leaven, 
Lent of blood and courtly race; 
And was added, too, in duty, 
Ninon’s wit and Bouffller’s beauty, 
And la Valliere’s “ yeux caloutes” 
Followed these ; 
And you liked it when he said it, 
n his knees, 
And you kept it, and you read it, 
Belle Marquise.” 

Just this it was that made the girl color as 
she looked at the flower-offering. She could 
understand its meaning, and knew what it 
would end in. And then—and then (woman 
of the world as she was, she hesitated a little 
as the thought came to her) might it not end 
in some faint pang to herself? There had 
been times in her life before now when the 
world had seemed a thought darker after hand- 
some, manly faces had turned away from her, 
paling in despair, yet showing something of 
scorn for the fallen idol. But Carl Seymour 
was different from even the best of these. The 
man’s very soul was strong, and his power over 
men, women, and children, was his chief cha- 
racteristic. She had heard his acquaintance 
talking of him and wondering at his perfect 
fascination. 

‘*He’s such a cool, immobile sort o: a fel- 
low!” Tom Griffith had said, one day. ‘But 
every man he speaks to respects and looks up 
to him. By George! the very horses in the 
stable whine and turn their big, velvet eyes 
when he lays his hand upon them.” 

Was not this a trifle dangerous? 

Kate leaned her firm, white chin upon her 
palm, and her purple eyes widened and dark- 
ened under their fringes as she thought it over. 
Why was it that this boridage was her fate? 
Why was it that the whole sum of her exist- 
ence lay in the one channel? 

“If I were only Kate Ogilvie now!’ she ex- 
claimed, almost involuntarily, with her scarlet 
lips parted wistfully. ‘If he had only found 
me little Kate again, innocent and good in spite 
of all! I might—I might——” 

She stopped, and the warm color ‘rushed 
over her face. She was treading on forbidden 


ground. She laid the basket upon the table, 
and rang the bell for Lotte. 

‘*You may dress my hair now, Lotte,” she 
said; ‘“‘and fasten that red camelia in the puffs 
with a spray of white coral.” 

Lotte pulled it all down, the dark-brown, bur- 





nished hair, with its heavy braids and soft 
curves, and began to dress it in discreet silence; 
and under the gold-dusted mantle the Circe bent 
her head and watched the marble-cupped lilies, 
and tried to think she was a girl again, and Carl 
Seymour had the right to call her ‘‘ Kathleen 
Mavourneen.” 

That evening Mr. Colycinth drove his car- 
riage over the beach alone, for when he had 
called at Bay View he found the Circe ‘not at 
home.”’ 

“Gone to the Spouting Horn with Mr. Sey- 
mour,” said her aunt, with some dissatisfac- 
tion apparent in her manner. ‘Kate has a 
craze about scenery. Just imagine any one 
walking a mile over the sands for the sake of 
getting a good view of sky and water!”’ 

This was anything but satisfactory to the 
‘literary lion.” Miss Davenant seldom, if 
ever, promenaded with her adorers. Was not 
this a foreboding state of affairs, when she 
walked a mile with a happy hero? 

And in the meantime the Circe forgot her- 
self, strolling over the shining sands, with the 
shining sea before her, and the shining sky 
above. The purple water dimpled and whis- 
pered, and the evening breeze swept a soft 
pink into her waxen cheek, and a soft light 
came into her eyes. She felt like Kate Ogilvie 
again, and once or twice a tender, womanly 
thrill crept over her, as she looked up at her 
companion’s earnest face. For Carl Seymour, 
he failed to remember that it was a worldly- 
wise woman he was talking to, and not an in- 
nocent, inexperienced girl. Yellow sands, and 
sunset sky, and lapping waves, seemed so fami- 
liar that he thought only of the years behind, 
and the child who had lived inthem. When 
they reached the cliffs at last, they found they 
were the only visitors. Car] leaned against a 
jutting fragment and looked down at Miss 
Davenant’s fair face. 

«Why did you not tell me at first ?”’ he asked, 
going on with the conversation. 

Kate colored a little. 

‘Tt was an impulse that made me tell you at 
all,” she said. ‘‘An impulse, and the fact that 
you had almost found me out.” 

‘But that is not replying to my question. 
Why was this?” 

A wish almost uncontrollable came up into 
the girl’s mind—a wish that was the result of 
the truth that really lay buried in her heart. 
If she could only make him understand her 
position, if he could but just see how utterly 
impossible it was for the woman to be to him 
what the child had been. There was a sharp 
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struggle, and then she made a brave trial—a 
trial that needed a struggle in spite of all. 

«Do you recollect what I said to you yester- 
day afternoon, on the balcony, and what I re- 
peated in the manager’s room? Nine years 
ago I was a child, Mr. Seymour. Now lama 
woman, and because I wish to be more frank 
with, you than I am to others, I will tell you 
again that I am afraid Kate Davenant is very 
unlike the child you loyed so well.’’ 

Carl looked down at her flushing face, with 
a curious awakening in his eyes, but he did 
not speak. 

“Do you know what the world says of me, 
Mr. Seymour?” she went on. ‘The world 
says I am a vain, heartless woman, caring for 
nothing but my own triumphs. Perhaps the 
world is right, though it may be somewhat 
harsh. Still, you know a girlhood spent as 
mine has been, cannot make one very unworldly 
and single-hearted.” 

She had looked very unlike the Circe when 
she began to speak, but she looked wonderfully 
unlike her, when, coming to the end of the last 
sentence, she broke forth again, with the hot 
color flushing her cheeks, and her eyes full of 
vague bitterness. 

“T am saying to you what I have said to no 
man or woman before. I say it, because as you 
eared for the lonely, little Kathleen, so you 
may, perhaps, feel an interest in this other 
Kate, who is lonelier now than ever she was 
then, Shall I tell you why my aunt took me 
up? She took me because I had a pretty face; 
she took me because I was a bright, amusing 
child, and my beauty was likely tomake a belle 
of me. She took me because she thought I 
was a good speculation, just as her lions and 
lionesses are—and she made of me what you 
see, a beauty, people tell us, and an elegant, 
worldly-wise belle, according to society’s re- 
port—Kate Davenant, in short, and not the 
best woman you know by any means.” 

I repeat the conversation, reader, to prove 
to you that this girl was not wholly heartless; 
to show you for her credit that she made one 
effort, if only one, to save this man, and that 
it was hardly her fault if this effort failed. I 
also wish you to remember, when you read 
the history of its failure, that for ten years 
Carl Seymour had loved her, however uncon- 
sciously; that she had held the place in his 
heart that a woman will sometimes hold in the 
heart and life of a man like him—in the heart 
of aman hard to rule, but conquered utterly 
and wholly, when at last he meets a ruling 


power, 





He bent over her, and took both her slender, 
gloved hands ina grasp that was.almost painful. 

“You ask me to remember, what you have 
told me,’’ he said, with glowing eyes. “Re- 
member what I have said to you, ‘Kathleen 
Mavourneen will be Kathleen Mavourneen for- 
ever!’ So you are to me.” 

Then her resolution broke down. She had 
made such an effort as she was capable of, and 
it had failed. Perhaps, as she smiled up into 
Carl Seymour’s passionate face, her good angel 
folded its white wings and wept. She had not 
learned to be strong in truth, and after this 
first struggle, she gave herself up, as she had 
given herself up before, to the current which 
carried her onward to another’s undoing. 

When they returned to Bay View, they found 
a gay company gathered there. Mrs. Mont~- 
gomery’s eyebrows were uplifted a little, as 
the two sauntered in, the Circe’s eyes uplifted 
softly to her companion. 

Tom Griffith looked at Brandon and collapsed. 
The Senator became majesterially grave, and 
one or two of the ‘fast’? men began to comment. 

“This is a new one, ain’t it? How new? 
About six weeks’ old. Poor fellow!”’ 

Carl remained for the evening. Kate chatted 
and laughed with all. But Carl did not under- 
stand, nay, it was impossible for him to under- 
stand the truth—that the gayety and careless- 
ness had a touch of desperation init. He did 
not dream of the vague, passionate aching that 
lay behind the brilliant repartee and laughter; 
and the curious, almost mad emphasis that 
urged Kate Davenant to jest and merriment, 
when the heart that seemed to beat so calmly 
beneath her trim bodice was stung with blind 
regret. Once, when he spoke to her in a sort 
of forgetfulness, called her by the old name, 
‘‘Kathleen,’’ when he had said it, he stopped 
and smiled at his carelessness. 

‘‘Forgive me!” he said. ‘I forgot there are 
nine years behindus. AmI very impertinent?” 

‘“‘No,”’ she replied, impulsively. ‘I like to 
hear it I wish you would call me Kathleen 
always. It is like oil upon troubled waters,” 
she added, with a laugh that was almost bitter 
in its recklessness. 

Hitherto Miss Davenant’s flirtations had re- 
joiced ‘in one peculiarity; their advance had 
been almost imperceptible, and one victim had 
-hardly seemed more honored than another. 
But this evening the rule was broken, and Mr. 
Seymour’s position attracted comment. The 
purple eyes seemed to turn to him as if unavoid- 
ably, the sweet face to answer his every ex- 
pression. Alice Farnham had Tom Griffith all 
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to herself, and Brandon was left to mourn alone, 
while the Senator, the poor Senator, and the 
rest of the train, could only stand aloof with a 
united expression of stolid misery and resigned 
despair. 

When the company separated, and Carl had 
spoken his last ‘‘ Kathleen,” Miss Davenant did 
not wait to hear her aunt’s eloquence on her 
dangerous proclivities, but went up stairs to 
her room. 

«Please send me some stromg coffee, aunt,”’ 
she said. ‘I have a headache.” 

«You will kill yourself with strong coffee, 
Kate. It is a sort of intoxication with you.” 
Whereupon Kate shrugged her shoulders indif- 
ferently, and smiled. 

After the strong coffee, there were notes to 
be read, and replies to make—and Kate set to 
work upon them with uncalled for energy; and 
when they were done, she undressed and tried 
to sleep. But sleep would not come. -The mur- 
mur of the distant sea came up to her moan- 
ingly, and made her restless; and her thoughts 
kept her feverishly wide awake. At last she 
sprung up, threw on a wrapper, and going to 
the window, looked out. The deserted grounds 
lay below, breathing up the perfume of the 
sleeping flowers, and whispering under the 
night-wind softly. Through the dark trees 
came a silvery shimmer of moonlight. She 
watched it all in a dreamy silence for awhile, 
and then suddenly turned away, and coming 
to the dressing-table, opened a little jewel- 
case, and took out a chain of sea-shells, and 
a chain of gold, and laid them by the side of 
the red camelia. It was a curious thing she 
was going to do, and might seem whimsical, 
but a great deal depended upon it. 

“T will try once more,” she said to herself. 
“Once more, and for the last time. If Fate 
guides my hand to the gold—so be it.” 

She retreated a few steps backward, then 
turned round with closed eyes, and stood still. 
She was smiling lightly, and, perhaps, a little 
satirically, but her heart was beating, never- 
theless, with a fierce, pained beat. Did she 
then care so much? A half struggle, a step 
forward, her white hands fluttered over the 
curious omens of her future, and then descend- 
ing, touched—what? She turned her face 
again, paling and blushing. The spirit of 


flower and shells melted away, and a slight 
shiver passed over her. 
gold. 

She laughed a short, strange, impatient 
laugh as she crushed shells and chain back into 
the case. 


Vou. LVIIL.—18 


She had touched the 





‘“‘There were two chances against one,” she 
whispered, sharply. ‘I suppose it is Fate!” 





CHAPTER VII. 

‘‘Waat do you think of it?” asked Brandon, 
doubtfully. 

Capt. Loftus, who was this young man’s 
oracle, and was obliging enough to borrow his 
money and smoke his segars, held a glass of 
fine old Madeira to the light, and criticised its 
color with the air of a connoisseur. 

‘«How old are you, my boy?”’ he asked. 

Brandon stared. 

“‘Twenty-two,” he said, with a little extra 
color on his honest, fair face. 

“Thought so,”’ moralized the captain. ‘At 
twenty-two I was guileless—it is a long time 
back, though—but I got over that in the course 
of time, as you will. Now I understand arith- 
metic, and experience teaches me that, in sensi- 
ble people's eyes, Seymour’s talent and far-off 
fortune won’t stand in exchange and barter 
against the Circe. You have seen rfre paint- 
ings in collections of art wearing the green 
ticket, haven’t you? I am not good at com- 
parisons generally, but I never see such pie- 
tures without thinking of some of our belles. 
Kate Davenant was one of them, and her 
owner (see her aunt) has marked her at @ 
higher price than Seymour can afford to give 
for years to come; and in years to come the 
gilt would be worn off the frame, and the pie- 
ture might not be considered worth the prize. 
Comprenez vous, mon enfant?” 

The captain laughed. 

‘‘A sentiment of two decadesagain. If Miss 
Davenant had been the susceptible Miss Brown, 
or the adorable Miss Smith, the tender passion 
might be @ ruling consideration; but Miss 
Davenant is a wise woman—a woman of our 
world, which is not the world of Brown, Jones, 
and Robinson. Picture the Circe anxious about 
the rise of mutton, and interested in the fal 
of beef. Imagine the woman, whom report 
says royalty has pronounced ‘charmante,’ with 
Vanity Fair in the background, and domestie 
felicity in Blank street for a future. What a 
fall would be there. Oh! my youthful country- 
man! Miss Davenant knows better.” 

«Well, then,’’ exclaimed Brandon, reddening 
to the very roots of his blonde hair, ‘‘it’s»— 
it’s a confounded shame she should lead him on 
so. l’ve been as spoony as any one myself, 
but I am not such a deep fellow as Seymour, 
and I know I felt bad enough about it—and 
what will it be to him. Every one knows he 
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loves the very dead leaves her feet have trodden 
upon. It has changed him altogether. Every 
picture he paints has some tint or expression 
that belongs to her. People say that ‘ Louize 
la Valliere,’ with her face, is a master-piece; 
and there is one he calls ‘Kathleen Mavour- 
neen,’ (taken from that scene she acted in at 
the amateur concert,) has got something in it 
that I am afraid to look at. By Jove! it makes 
me tremble. His very soul is laid bare in it.” 

Loftus laughed a short, recklessly-sounding 
laugh. 

««You haven’t seen that sort of thing before?” 
he said. ‘I have. Women don’t stand at 
broken hearts in these days. A girl of the 
Davenant pattern made me what I am. Forty 
thousand a year bought her. I couldn’t. If I 
could, I might have been a respectable pater- 
familias now, with some pretty little girls of my 
own to take care of and try to save from being 
put up at auction. Well, well! three-score- 
and-ten is the end of it all—and we live fast in 
this generation. But Iam sorry for you, my 
boy. Hdw did you manage to have your eyes 
opened?” 

“It wasn’t anything of a joke to me, I can 
tell you,” was the half-sheepish reply. “I 
knew I had no chance against Seymour, but I 
told her the truth, one night, because I couldn’t 
help it. I think she was sorry for me. She 
said she was, and that I must forget it, and try 
to love a better woman.” 

«‘Tender-hearted creature!” sneered Loftus. 
“How terribly she must have suffered! I 
wonder how many other fools—excuse me— 
have received like consolation.” 

“Don’t speak like that,’’ broke out poor 
Brandon. ‘I know I’m a fool, but I haven’t 
quite outlived it yet; and I can’t let any one 
sneer at her. My mother says” (the good- 
natured youngster hadn’t outlived his mother 
yet) ‘“‘that good mothers make good daughters. 
Kate Davenant’s mother died when she was 
born.” 

Loftus forgot to sneer again. Something of 
the heart that was seared twenty years back, 
stirred in him as he laid his hand on the young 
man’s shoulder. 

**You are a good-hearted fellow,” he said, 
with a new warmth on his face. ‘And you 
ought to love a better woman than Kate Dave- 
nant. Try to get over it, and let me tell you 


one thing. Try to keep your heart fresh, and 
don’t live so that the time will come when you 
look back and shudder, and look forward and 
see only six feet of earth and nothingness. 
‘Phat is what my youth has led me to.” 








What Brandon had said was true. Because 
he had loved no other woman, Carl Seymour 
loved this Kate as none had loved her. before. 
A calm, haughty-spirited man forgets himself 
entirely when he meets his destiny. Kate Dave- 
nant was his destiny. Every picture he touched 
wore some unconsciously inwrought charm that 
belonged to her. One, her heavy, dark-brown 
hair, with its metallic sheen and sparks of 
fiery gold; another, her red, red lips; another, 
the dark, loving purple of her eyes, and the 
exquisite, touching smile. She had become an 
inspiration to him, and the Clytie on the mantle 
had grown to his very soul. Here she knelt in 
the dim cloister of the Carmelite convent as 
‘‘la Valliere,”’ there she stood erect in her war- 
chariot as grand-eyed Boadicea, with crowds 
of shaggy-haired, wild-faced Icenians gazing 
upon her with fierce, hungry eyes. People 
recognized the Guinevere, who knelt at Arthur’s 
feet, her coiling tresses trailing over her out- 
stretched arms upon the marble floor, and the 
“Court Lady,’’ who held the cross before the 
dying soldier, won its hundreds because the 
man who bought it loved the eyes that lived 
upon it. 

Mrs. Montgomery had become dissatisfied, 
and -Carl had learned to understand that a 
little indescribable coldness lay between him- 
self and his former admirer. Kate let herself 
drift on wherever the current carried her. She 
had grown hardened and careless to the pain 
and happiness that grew upon her day by day. 
She knew where it must all end, and only tried 
to delay what must come at last. Sometimes 
her bitterness struggled above all, and leaped 
out; and sometimes the delicious draught she 
was drinking, for the first time in her life, was 
so sweet, so maddeningly sweet, that the bitter- 
ness was overruled, and she shut her heart to 
every remembrance of the unwomanly wrong 
she was doing. 

She came in upon her aunt one day with 
some fairy-web -sea-weed in her hand. Her 
eyes were drooping, and her lips curved softly 
in acurious, dreamy, absent-mindedness. There 
was a little boat down in the bay that bore her 
name, and for the last hour she had held the 
tiller and steered to Carl Seymour’s rowing, 
as they floated in the golden mist that rested 
upon the waters. There was sea and sky be- 
fore, and the purple rocks and the world be- 
hind. And in the lapses of dreaming thought 
that came upon her, Kate had wished, that 
they might drift onward forever, and lose them- 
selves in the crimson and gold beyond. When 
she entered the parlor, she was thinking of his 
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face as he had looked at her in silence. Just 
what a man’s face will gay sometimes to a 
woman, his face had said to her, and, perhaps, 
hers had answered him a little. She loved 
him. She had not hidden that from herself 
from the first; and once or twice it was too 
much for her, and the whole truth shimmered 
in the soft rose on her cheek, and the drooping 
of the heavily-fringed white lids. He had not 
spoken, he had only rested upon his oars, and 
let the boat drift, as he watched her averted 
face; and she could not forget—she thought 
she never could forget—the faint, passionate 
trembling of the mouth that was usually so calm. 

Mrs. Montgomery looked up, as she came in, 
with a cold inquiry in her manner. 

««Where have you been?”’ she asked. 

‘Sailing with Mr. Seymour,” answered Kate, 
indifferently, as she drew off her gloves. 

There was a silence for a few moments, in 
which she laid the sea-weed among the rest 
of her collection. As she turned to leave the 
room, her aunt spoke again. 

‘When you have changed your dress, I wish 
you would come down stairs again. I want to 
speak to you.” 

Kate turned back with a calm smile. 

“T can stay just as well now,” she said. 
“‘What is it you wish to say?” 

Her aunt stitched at her embroidery ener- 
getically, and then she looked up. 

“Kate,” she said, “I am going to say what 
I have said a thousand times before. You are 
going too far.” 

Kate’s eyebrows were uplifted nonchalantly, 
but she made no reply. 

“In this case,” proceeued the lady, “you 
are going too far for your own comfort. You 
are not sentimentally inclined by any means; 
but you know as well as I do that this man is 
more to you than any other man has ever been. 
I don’t wonder at it, either. He is a man a 
great deal above his position, and, of course, 
it is a pity; but still you ought to be wise 
enough to know better than allow yourself to 
think of him seriously. Flowers, and poems, 
and pictures, are all very well; but a man can’t 
use his eyes and his brains, as this man is 
doing, without making some impression. He 
kissed your hand last night. Isaw him. And 


when you were waltzing together, you could 
no more have lifted your eyes to his face than 
you could have done anything else impossible. 
You know what your position is, and you know 
—well, you know that this sort of thing won’t 
do.” 

It would be a hard matter to try to describe 





the various expressions that passed over Kate 
Davenant’s countenance as she listened. First, 
it was haughty defiance, then bitter, bitter 
scornfulness, and at last coldness perfectly im- 
mobile. 

Yes,” she said, ‘‘I know that this ‘sort of 
thing won’t do.’ I know my position as well as 
you know it, and understand it as thoroughly. 
I know what my life has fitted me for, and F 
know that I must prepare myself 1 +r the fuiure 
lying before me. We have talked of this be- 
fore, I believe, and it has always ended in the 
same thing. Thank you for reminding me of 
my danger; but, as you say, I am not a senti- 
mental woman by any means, and I am not 
likely to swerve on the side of romantic weak- 
ness. Excuse my being a trifle bitter. Pro- 
bably I was forgetting, and allowing myself to 
dream such dreams as only better and richer 
women may indulge in.”’ 

Her aunt shrugged her shoulders resignedly. 

‘I didn’t think it was so bad as this,” she 
said, satirically. ‘I must say you are a trifle 
bitter. Of course, it is no affair of mine. Per- 
haps, on the whole, you had better marry Mr. 
Seymour, if you can made up your mind to con- 
versations with the butcher, and eloquence 
from the baker. In the ccurse of ten years, I 
dare say, he will be a celebrated artist, and in 
the meantime, you know, you could retire from 
society, and superintend your two servants, 
and have your dresses made by a third-rate 
modiste. You would not miss your acquaint- 
ance after awhile, and it is not so very dreadful 
to bo snubbed—and then, you know, what are 
these trifling sacrifices to domestic felicity?” 

‘Ts that all you wished to say?” asked Kate, 
after the minute’s silence that followed her 
ladyship’s harangue. ‘If it is, I think I will 
go up stairs now. You know we dine at the 
Farnhams, and I should like to rest before 
dressing.” 

“Well, it isn’t quite all,” was the reply. ‘I 
wanted to tell you that Mr. Crozier called this 
evening and inquired about you particularly. 
I said he would meet us at Mrs. Farnham’s to- 
night.” 

Kate paled slightly. 

“I did not know he had come to Newport,”’ 
she said. 

‘“*He arrived yesterday. Kate, how foolish 
you were to refuse that man. He is worth two 
millions.” 

“Was I?” said Kate. ‘If Mr. Crozier had 
been worth fifty millions instead of two, you 
would have said I was very wise. But, per- 
haps, it is not too late yet,’’ and she laughed 
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a short, reckless laugh, that was a little ter- 
rible. , 

Her aunt did not say anything. She knew 
her fair niece well enough to understand that 
it was best not to interfere with her in these 
moods. 

Kate went to her room in a curious frame of 
mind, and sat down and looked matters in the 
face. That she loved Carl Seymour she knew, 
but her love was not like his, it could not re- 
concile her to all things for his sake. Her 
experience had not been calculated to make 
her understand that the time would come when 
sacrifice would be as nothing. A blind instinct 
gave her the tender, womanly thoughts that 
thrilled her, but the motives that had ruled her 
life held her back with a cold hand. She was 
bitter and restive under her bondage, but she 
could not break it. She had laughed at senti- 
ment since her girlhood, and for nine years 
had thought of nothing but the one ehding to 
her belledom, for which her far-seeing rela- 
tive had educated her. But wise as she was, 
Mrs. Montgomery had not foreseen this. She 
had felt no qualms of conscience and galling 
regret, there had been no struggle for mastery 
between heart and head in her days, and so 
she only regarded Kate’s impulses of rebellion 
as symptoms of “blues,” and accordingly had 
felt no concern. : 

It did not occur to her that the ten inno- 
cently, childish years could not fail to leave 
their traces behind. Those ten years had left 
traces. 





CHAPTER VIII. 

Berore Kate had been seated for five minutes, 
she sprung up from her chair and paced the 
floor backward and forward, trying to forget 
herself. Her aunt’s sarcasm had been a bitter 
truth to her, and she felt that she had almost 
reached the end of her tether. What had she 
done? Nothing wrong, she tried to think— 
nothing more than she had done a hundred 
times before, only before no suffering had been 
entailed upon herself. Now she must suffer, 
as she had made others suffer; now her dainty 
feet must tread the same thorny path other 
feet had trod for her sake. Perhaps her aunt 
had been right in saying she was foolish in 
refusing Mr. Crozier, when, two years ago, he 
had offered her marriage. If she had married 
him then, by this time she would have learned 
to wear her fetters gracefully, and certainly 
she would have been spared this pain. Her 
aunt’s maxim on love was a concise and striking 
one, and one which always acted as her text. 





‘Tt is all very pretty to talk about, my dear,” 
she had said a thousand times to her niece. 
“But whatever motive you may marry from, 
you will find, in the end, that I speak truly. 
Years will warm the coldest love to friendship, 
and cool the warmest to the same sentiment.” 
And Kate at last believed it. For three months 
she had floated with the current in a sort of 
blindly determined resistlessness, and now she 


must put forth her strength and battle against © 


it. Very well. 

She walked across the floor slowly, listening 
with a curiously acute sensation to the soft 
rustle of her trailing dress, and endeavoring 
to fix her mind calmly. 

But it was a vain endeavor. There was no 
calmness, nothing but chaos, and a sting of 
self-contempt that rose above all. Every mo- 
ment it grew stronger. When a woman reaches 
self-contempt she has reached the acme of bit- 
terness. Kate Davenant did not pause to think, 
she would not pause. She loved this man, and 
yet was not true enough to brave sacrifice for 
him. She hated herself for it, felt a vague 
scorn through every fibre, and yet had no other 
thought but that she was powerless against her- 
self. What do you think of her? You think 
that .Carl Seymour might have better loved a 
truer woman, and that if he lost her, his loss 
was hardly great. Yes; but then think of the 
“might have been;”’ think of the beautiful pos- 
sibilities of truthfulness and faith that had 
been crushed out of her life. Try to imagine 
what she would have been, untrammeled by 
the world. We don’t blame a flower for what 
the soil and the gardener’s training have made 
it. Such women as these need praying for; 
and when you meet such a one give her your 
prayers, because you are a woman yourself, 
and so should be tender and forgiving. 

A rap at the door stopped Kate’s restless 
walk, and Lotte entered with a note and two 
bouquets. One was of fragrant lemon-blossom, 
white bell syringz, and trailing with delicate 
vines; the other, a gorgeous tropical blooming 
of rare exotics, glowing with winy-crimson, 
purple, amber, and dark, glossy green. She 
knew where the first came frofn before she 
glanced at the card that accompanied it. Mr. 
Seymour was not a demonstrative man, and his 
gifts were unlike the gifts of others, in the 
peculiarity of being accompanied only by a 
slim card bearing his name. 

Miss Davenant had quite a collection of them, 
and, in accordance with some whim, kept them 
apart from the notes of the slain, locking them 
in her jewel-case. 
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«With the rest of my gems,” as she said, 
laughingly, to Carl on one occasion. 

‘“‘Who brought the other?” she asked Lotte. 

Lotte did not know. It was a strange foot- 
man; but here was the note. 

Kate opened it with a half-amused and 
slightly contemptuous smile. She knew the 
crest which Mr. Crozier never lost an oppor- 
tunity of displaying; and she knew the hand- 
writing, whose flourishes never failed to suggest 
business, like blue bills and legal parchment. 

Mr. Crozier was a banker; Mr. Crozier had 
some sort of rumored interest in the East In- 
dies. Mr. Crozier was a millionaire, if not a 
billionaire—some people even said a trillion- 
aire. Twenty years ago, when Mr. Crozier was 
a clerk at Cent Per Cent & Co.’s., Mrs. Mont- 
gomery had been in the habit of looking upon 
him with something of the feeling with which 
one might regard a minute insect; but now— 
ah, now! Mr. Crozier was a sort of modern 
Midas, only in a more comfortable way. Oh, 
ye sons of man! 

“John Crozier,” the note was signed; and 
even the curly tails of the capital letters held 
a suggestion of unlimited wealth, giving one a 
very pleasant sensation of the ease with which 
John Crozier could sign a check. It made 
Miss Davenant smile. Once upon a time, the 
housekeeper had shown her a butcher’s account, 
and she recollected as an amusing coincidence 
that Ephraim Brisket’s style of caligraphy was 
not unlike her adorer’s. But then Ephraim 
Brisket was not a billionaire. 

“You have no need to go down stairs again,” 
said the young lady to Lotte. ‘Iam ready to 
be dressed now.” 

Lotte went about her work briskly. She was 
a merry little maiden, with languishing eyes 
and scarlet lips, and tasty as a fairy, under- 
standing how to manage to advantage every 
changing tint of Miss Davenant’s delicate face. 
Kate always gave herself into Lotte’s hands, 
with a careless confidence that each costume 
she turned out would be more exquisite than 
the last. 

When she had finished dressing mademoi- 
selle’s heavy braids, she bent over to the white 
bouquet, and drew from ita spray of waxen 
japonicas and a pale-green vine. Then Miss 
Davenant lifted her hand and quietly pushed 
them aside. Lotte was only a lady’s maid, 
and could not understand why Mr. Seymour’s 
flowers should be rejected to-night. Miss 
Davenant had worn them all the summer, and 
had smiled and blushed at the quick-witted 
girl’s tact. Now she did not blush. Lotte 








almost fancied she grew a shade paler as she 
pushed them aside. 

‘Not those, this evening,’’ she said, quietly. 
“I am going to wear your favorite black lace, 
and you know scarlet is the most becoming 


accompaniment. 
other bouquet.” 

Lotte’s languishing eyes opened very wide, 
but she said nothing. It was not usual for 
Miss Davenant to interfere with her tastes. 
She must have quarreled with the fair-faced 
monsieur with the divine mustache. Alas! 

When Kate made her appearance in the par- 
lor, her aunt experienced a sensation of re- 
lief. Kate had evidently recovered from her 
‘“blues,’”’ and was going to be sensible. The 
rich black lace swept in a yard of train upon 
the carpet, and the thorough-bred throat and 
shoulders, and superb arms, gleamed through 
it whitely, like bits of perfect statuary. Her 
face was nothing but dazzling white and vivid 
carnation, and the scarlet cardinal flowers in 
the rich brown braids flung out every delicate 
tint artistically. 

Mrs. Montgomery made no remark. She 
knew better, and, besides, she recognized the 
flowers, and was satisfied that her sarcasms 
had struck home. 

When they entered Mrs. Farnham’s drawing- 
room, the Circe created a sensation, as she 
always did. Some poetical adorer had said of 
her that she was a tropical blossom, constantly 
unfolding new leaves, each petal more beau- 
tiful than the last. So it was that people, who 
had seen her before, were anxious to see her 
again; and those who had never seen her were 
anxious to behold the woman of whom rumor 
said so much. Only a few moments, and the 
celebrities began to form a little cluster round 
her. Fred Brandon was not there; but Tom 
Griffith was, looking pale and cadaverous as 
any modern Hamlet; and then there were a 
thousand and one others, who stopped in their 
passage across the room to catch a tone of the 
sweet voice, or a gleam of the exquisite smile. 

Her eyes wandered over the assembly in a 
languid search for somebody. Carl seldom 
joined the train, and somehow she had learned 
to watch for his coming, as she never watched 
for any one else. At last, when the eyes found 
him, the soft, regular heart-beat quickened a 
little. He was leaning against the marble 
mantle, looking at her with the old calm, 
searching in his face. He had looked at her 
a thousand times before with just the same 
thought; but now she could not meet his gaze 
fearlessly, and her eyelids drooped. 
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She wondered if he had noticed the flowers 
in her hair, and if he had noticed them, how 
he had accounted for them. She felt as if 
their crimson burnt her cheek: and when one 
of the glowing leaves touched her she posi- 
tively shivered. Yet, in the meantime, she 
fluttered her rose-leaf of a fan, and lifted her 
soft, serene eyes to Tom Griffith’s face, and 
smiled him into a seventh heaven of delight. 

‘The ‘Grand Mogul’ has come back, Miss 
Davenant,” said this young gentleman at last. 
(The ‘Grand Mogul’ signified Mr. Crozier.) 

She shrugged her white shoulders and 
laughed. The “Grand Mogul” was a sort of 
lion, as regarded bullion, and everybody knew 
him. Society discussed his millions and courted 
him. Years before, society would have pro- 
nounced him a Herculean snob, but now society 
knew better, and received him as a respectable 
fact, without making any inquiries. 

“It is fortunate to be the Grand Mogul,” 
said Kate. ‘But where is he, Mr. Griffith? I 
understood we were to meet him this evening.” 

Mr. Griffith did not know. He had not seen 
him as yet. And then Ite stopped short, and 
looked down at the fair face as if a new thought 
had struck him. People had a habit of specu- 
lating upon Miss Davenant, and poor Tom, who 
was more in love than the rest, speculated with 
more interest. Rumor said that John Crozier, 
Esq., was looking out for a wife; and rumor 
also said that it would not be John Crozier, 
Esq.’s fault if, eventually, his home did not 
find a mistress in Mrs. Montgomery’s beautiful 
niece. Now Tom Griffith believed in this Kate 
as implicitly as if she had been an innocent 
debutante. If, at last, she married John Crozier, 
he would be quite content to anathematize her 
aunt as the root of the wrong, and regard the 
Circe as a heart-broken sacrifice. So now, as 
he noted the feverish sparkle in the girl’s eyes, 
and the impatient ring in her voice, he felt 
something like pity for her, and showed it in 
his handsome, honest face. I wonder if you 
will understand me when I tell you that Kate 
Davenant felt a sort of anxiety about the ab- 
sence of her quondam lover? She did not 
quite understand the feeling herself, and only 
accounted for it as being a wish that the first 
nieeting was over. 

But at last Mrs. Montgomery appeared, keen- 
eyed and stately, and a faint color showed itself 
on Kate’s cheeks, as she recognized the gentle- 
man her ladyship piloted with such evident 
satisfaction. He was a tall, burly man; so tall 


and burly, indeed, that he could not fail to 
Neither particularly hand- 


attract attention. 





some, nor particularly unprepossessing, but 
with the bull-dog, business-like looking face 
which is peculiar to men of the same class. 

“Ah! here she is!” said Mrs. Montgomery, 
catching sight of her niece. ‘Kate, my dear, 
here is Mr. Crozier.’’ 

There was nothing of the heart-broken sac- 
rifice in Miss Davenant’s manner, as she greeted 
the gentleman with the old, soft smile and 
graceful air. To tell the truth, she was so 
perfectly the Circe that Tom was not a little 
astonished. Mrs. Montgomery had been talk- 
ing to Mr. Crozier, and like a wise matron had 
given him some little encouragement, which 
he would not have been likely to receive from 
Kate, so he felt pretty well at ease. He was 
not a sentimental man, and, besides, he could 
afford to be off-hand and indifferent. He had 
proposed to Kate two years ago, because he 
wanted an aristocratic, handsome wife—and 
she was the handsomest and most aristocratic 
he could find. He had made his money, and 
like the generality of men like him, who have 
done the same thing on the same principle, 
had a due sense of its power and importance. 
If he could not marry Kate Davenant he could 
marry somebody else; but still he would rather 
have Kate Davenant. There would be more 
eclat and triumph about such a conquest. Kate 
knew this as well as other girls like herself 
knew it, and knew also that she who wore the 
billions must win them; and so, as Mr. Crozier 
seated himself at her side, she turned her 
aristocratic face toward him, and smiled just 
as she had smiled at Carl Seymour before. 

‘¢ Well,” said Alice Farnham, in the course 
of her chatter to Carl, “if Mrs. Montgomery 
hasn’t taken that abominable Mr. Crozier to 
bore Kate. They do say he wanted to marry 
her, though I don’t know how true the report 
is. I wonder if she would accept him? I know 
those flowers she is wearing came from him. 
Mamma’s maid told me so.” 

Carl smiled as he looked across the room: 
but the next moment the smile died away. He 
had not noticed the flowers before, and as he 
caught sight of them an unaccountable chill 
struck him. She had worn his flowers hereto- 
fore, and now the red petals drooped and kissed 
her white throat as she bent forward, her eyes 
a little downcast, talking to the millionaire. I 
have said before that Seymour was not a de- 
monstrative man, nevertheless, he bit his lip 
fiercely as he turned to Miss Farnham again. 

“Mr. Crozier is considered a good match,” 
the young lady went on, complacently. “And 
somebody told me that Miss Davenant——” 
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But just then the stir and bustle drowned 
the rest of her sentence. The company were 
proceeding to dinner, and Carl saw Mr. Crozier 
rise, bowing, and then Miss Davenant’s hand 
was slipped into his burly arm, and they passed 
out of the room together. 

«How much would yeu give for Seymour’s 
chance now?” said Brandon, to the Loftus 
oracle. The captain had been fastening his 
glove, and the button had burst from the kid 
and come off in his hand, He looked across 
the room at Carl Seymour, and then at the last 
sweep of the Circe’s lace train. 

‘Look here!’’ he said, giving the broken 
fastening a cool toss into the air. ‘I would 
not risk that upon it.’”’ And the button fell 
upon the carpet and rolled away. 





CHAPTER IX. 

A montH after this, and the autumn was 
paling toward winter. There were people at 
Newport still, but it was not so gay as before. 
It was too cold for picnics, and often too windy 
for safe sailing, and the visitors who lingered 
behind were preparing to leave for New York, 
or Boston, or Philadelphia. Some people there 
were who were glad the summer was over, and 
some looked back upon it as a pleasant remem- 
brance. ‘Mrs. Grundy” had derived a great 
deal of amusement from the observation taken 
in the four months. There had been plenty of 
room for that criticism in which ‘‘ Mrs. Grundy” 
delighted. There had been “fast” men, and 
‘*fast”” young ladies, who caused the respect- 
able, figurative matron much righteous indig- 
nation; and, above all, there had been—Miss 
Davenant. 

‘‘The way that young person acted,”’ moral- 
ized Mrs. Grundy, ‘“‘was almost disgraceful. 
The way the men used to rave about her, and 
the ridiculous poetry arid nonsense they used 
to write was absurd. And then think how she 
treated that artist, you know.” 

This was what Mrs. Grundy said, and many 
people agreed with her. Society had always 
been apt to criticise Miss Davenant, but during 
the last two months of her stay at Newport dis- 
cussion had been very busy. Not that it was 
an easy matter to criticize the young lady. On 
the contrary, she carried her fair face and 
statuesque head calmly aloft throughout every- 
thing. But still there was a great deal to be 
said. John Crozier, Esq., had sent to Paris 
and brought out a miniature pheton, and a 
couple of cream-colored ponies hardly bigger 
than rats, and on the strength of his position 








as fiance, (so said rumor,) had placed them at 
Miss Davenant’s disposal. But however mythi- 
cal that statement might be, it was certain that 
John Crozier, Esq., had sent to New York fora 
purple velvet-lined carriage, (purple was the 
Circe’s color,) with fiery, prancing horses, and 
had driven slowly down the Avenue, with Miss 
Davenant’s fair, patrician face thrown into 
strong relief as she leaned against its cushions. 

Mrs. Montgomery looked on with complacent 
interest the while, smiling sagaciously and say- 
ing nothing. 

When they had returned home, the evening 
of the Farnhams’ dinner-party, Kate had lin- 
gered in the parlor a little while, talking to 
her aunt about Mr. Crozier. 

‘*Then you don’t find him so very insuffer- 
able, after-all?” her aunt had said, suggestively. 

Kate shrugged her shoulders, with a smile, 
half bored, half contemptuous. 

‘‘Not so very insufferable with the billions, 
you know. But otherwise——” and her large, 
calm eyes dropped indifferently. 

“Don’t be so sarcastic,’ said her aunt. 
‘Once for all, Kate, if he proposes to you 
again, will you accept him or not? You are 
nearly twenty years old now, and after twenty 
it is as well a woman should be married.” 

Kate’s heart gave a fierce bound. Twenty 
years! What had she done with them? Twenty 
of the fairest pearls slipped forever from the 
chain of life that God had given into her hands! 
Just for that moment it seemed as if the care- 
less words had thrown a flare of light upon her 
heart, the next the light died away, and left 
her coldly careless. 

“Once for all,” she said. ‘If Mr. Crozier 
proposes to me again, I will be his wife.” 

In Carl Seymour’s mind there had gradually 
grown up one predominant feeling of bitte: 
contempt for Kate. Could it be that he had 
loved such a woman as this all these years? 
Could such a childhood have grown into such 
a ripening? He could hardly believe it. He 
battled against the truth with a fierce, deter- 
mined trust that was wonderful. But at length 
the time came when he ceased to dream over 
little Kathleen’s pictures, and shut them out 
of sight. 

Just at the ending of this last month, there 
was a dark, dreary, foggy day, in which an 
impulse brought him to a full revelation. 

He had been alone in his room all the morn- 
ing, employing himself in making the prepa- 
rations necessary before his return to New 
York. The yellow fog thickened and darkened 
outside like a heavy curtain drawn by some 
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unseen hand, while the star-faced Clytie rose 
from her lily cups like a sweet ghost of the 
summer dreams that were dying away. 

Carl did not look at the Clytie often now, 
and when he did, he only thought of it as a 
beautiful, cold, dead surface, from which the 
old charm of truth and soul had fied forever. 

Before he had begun his work this morning, 
he had come to a determination, and now he 
had finished, he was going to carry it out. 

The last picture was laid aside, the last book 
packed, and there was nothing more to do. 

He looked round the room, with a curious 
lingering in his eyes, at the dead flowers upon 
the table, at the lily-set Clytie. Then he went 
out and closed the door behind him. He was 
going to Bay View. 

It was not pleasant walking outside, for the 
dull, October fog hung heavily and drearily 
before him, almost blinding him. It was a 
week since he had seen Kate; and when he saw 
her, she was riding by Mr. Crozier’s side, and 
it was the vague unrest in her eyes that had 
made him determine to go to her once more, 
and for the last time. Since the night when 
she had worn John Crozier’s flowers, the breach 
between her and Carl had widened into a gulf, 
which seemed almost impassable. In one short 
month his love for her had changed into bitter 
distrustfulness. Sometimes he had thought 
that, even if at last, the golden apple was 
his, it would turn to ashes upon his lips. He 
hardly intended to ask her for anything this 
morning, he only wished to bid her good-by; 
but still beneath all lay a faint throb of hope, 
which he did not acknowledge to himself. 

When he entered the parlor at Bay View, he 
found Mrs. Montgomery alone. The mist had 
almost made the room dark; but the great, 
glowing fire flung out a warm light, that had 
a gleam of kindly comfort in itself. 

Mrs. Montgomery laid her work aside smil- 
ingly, and extended her hand to him. She 
was so glad to see him! Where had he been 
hiding himself? Visitors were a rarity in 
these days. 

“I have been busy,” said Carl, stroking 
Kate’s Italian greyhound on its satiny head. 
“‘We ‘working-classes’ must place business 
before pleasure, you know.” 

Mrs. Montgomery took up her work again, 
ignoring the latter part of the sentence. 

‘When do you return to New York?” she 
asked. 

**To-morrow,’’ answered Carl. ‘I came to 
make my farewells to-day.” 

“Ah!” quietly responded Mrs. Montgomery, 





as she sewed. ‘‘Then you leave before us. I 
should have gone last week, but one of Kate’s 
whims detained me.” 

‘¢Where is Miss Davenant?”’ 

‘«Enjoying herself somewhere out-of-doors. 
Imagine such a thing on a day like this. There 
is no accounting for Kate’s fancies. She said 
she was tired of staying in the house, and so 
wrapped up and went out.” 

Carl was silent, and a little stillness fell upon 
them. The lady’s needle glittered in the fire- 
light like a fairy spear, as it flew backward and 
forward, but her face was singularly unread- 
able. She liked this handsome young artist, 
but she did not like his interference with her 
plans. To tell the truth, she thought him not 
a little presumptuous. He had aimed rather 
too high. Would it not be as well to give him 
a hint in time? She did not fear for Kate’s 
decision now, but she did not feel quite certain 
that. the path would be so smooth, if this pre- 
suming young man became troublesome. She 
was a business-like woman, and a cool woman, 
and she went about her work in a cool and 
business-like manner. 

‘‘Has Mr. Crozier called upon you yet?” she 
asked. 

“Mr. Crozier has not called,” Carl replied, 
coolly. 

‘‘He was so anxious to see the picture you 
called ‘Kathleen Mavourneen.’ They say it 
is like Kate, you know, and I believe he wished 
to buy it.” 

The color rose to Carl’s forehead. He could 
understand what this implied, and so answered 
a little haughtily, that the picture was not for 
sale; that he had painted it with Miss Dave- 
nant’s kind permission for his own pleasure. 

But Mrs. Montgomery received the informa- 
tion very placidly. 

“Oh! Ibeg pardon. You must excuse me, 
but Mr. Crozier naturally felt a great interest 
in the picture, you know.” 

If Carl had not been too thoroughly aroused, 
he would have heen amused; as it was, he re- 
fused the inclination to say something rude, 
and went on stroking Fidele, merely bowing 
indifferently, and answering, 

“Certainly.” 

But Mrs. Montgomery was not to be baffled. 
The young man, having made a mistake, must 
be set right in one way or another; and one 
plan having failed, it was easy enough to 
change base. 

“Mr. Griffith left Newport a few days ago,” 
she said, “‘I am glad to say.” 

“Glad to say?” repeated Carl. “Poor Tom!” 
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‘¢Perhaps I ought not to have said that; but 
he was so foolish about Kate. Of course, he 
was of a good family, and all that sort of thing, 
but then he should have known better. Poor 
Kate was almost distressed about it. He bored 
her to death. But, you see, women as hand- 
some as she is, generally have little annoyances 
of that kind.” 

The blood that had warmed Seymour’s face 
left it colorless, and a spark of contempt 
lighted his eyes. This was a phase of treat- 
ment that was new to him. He had met with 
respect and admiration on all sides; now this 
calm, business-like woman of the world was 
trying to show him that his place was not here. 

“Of course, you have heard everything be- 
fore this,” the lady went on, placidly. ‘You 
see, Mr. Crozier was half engaged to Kate be- 
fore he went back to China, two years ago, and 
now she is older ry 

Perhaps it was fortunate for Mrs. Mont- 
gomery’s placidity and Carl’s equilibrium that 
the sentence was broken off, for broken off it 
was, as the door opened, and Kate, in furs and 
velvet, made her entrance. 

She had not been very brightly tinted at 
first, but when she caught sight of Carl, all 
the faint color flew from her face and left it 
deadly pale. She actually staggered and leaned 
against the table when she reached it. 

‘The cold has been too much for me,” she 
explained, in answer to her aunt’s surprised 
inquiry. 

‘Don’t you think you ought to shake hands 
with me, Mr. Seymour? You are quite a 
stranger,” she said directly, rallying; and she 
extended her gloved hand with a faint, sweet 
sinile. 

Then she seated herself on the lounging- 
chair by the fire, and leaned back, and Carl 
had time to see that even the crimson cushions 
had not glow enough to tinge her white checks. 

It seemed as though she tried to resist the 
impulse to meet his eyes at first, but at last she 
looked up, and tried to chat easily. 

“Every one has gone to New York, have 
they not? Well, summer don’t last forever. 
Mr. Seymour, I wonder if we shall have the 
pleasure of meeting you in town?”’ 

“In which town?” interposed her aunt. 
“You know Mr. Crozier spoke of sailing for 
Paris, Kate.” 

Kate blushed scarlet, half with embarrass- 
ment, half with indignation. 

“‘T meant in New York,” she said, with cold 





brevity, and as her eyes met Carl’s, they } 





It. was not the easiest thing in the world to 
carry on an animated conversation with Mrs. 
Montgomery’s keen eyes fixed upon them; but 
Kate struggled hard, and kept it from flagging 
altogether. 

Carl could not fail to see the half-impatient 
contempt with which she met her aunt’s diplo- 
matic recurrences to Mr. Crozier, for every 
mention of his name made her more restless. 
Before he had watched her long, his bitterness 
changed to pity. He loved her, and with her 
sweet face before him, lost his strength. 

But how could he speak to her? Mrs. Mont- 
gomery held her place, and chatted volubly, 
with a keen brilliance that would have amused 
him at any other time, but which now seemed 
almost unbearable. At last Kate gave up her 
efforts, and rested in her chair, shading her 
face with her hand, and looking weary, leay- 
ing her conversation-loving relative the task 
of entértaining their visitor, 

Carl resigned himself to his fate in an apathy, 
contenting himself with an occasional glance 
at the fair, drooping head and slender hand, 
and wondering if he must bid her farewell 
without the last words he had meant to say. 

But just in the middle of her aunt’s most 
biting sarcasms, a servant came in and carried 
her off.. A gentleman, a lawyer, the man be- 
lieved, wished to see her particularly. 

Kate did not move for a few seconds after 
her aunt left the room, but sat looking down 
at the fur trimming upon her dress, and twigt- 
ing it nervously with her fingers. 

‘‘And so our summer is over at last, Kath- 
leen,” said Carl, in a low voice. 

The pretty name touched her very soul, but 
she could only try to steady lerself, and lift 
her tender eyes with a sweet regret in them. 

‘At last,” she said; ‘“‘but then there are 
other summers to come, you know.” 

He rose from his seat and went to her side, 
bending over her to imprison the restless 
fingers. 

‘‘Are you sure of that?” he asked, hoarsely. 
‘For the last month I have sometimes thought 
there would. be no more summers for me. [I 
came to say good-by to you. Must it be good- 
by forever? Isit true, this story people tell me, 
that my innocent, child-love is a false, worldly 
woman? Is it true, Kathleen Mavourneen?” 

She had smiled calmly into other men’s eyes, 
as she sent them to their ruin, but she could 
not smile at this man. Her beautiful face grew 
pale, and she slipped from his grasp, and stood 
up before him with a terrible effort at self- 


drooped until the fringes lay upon her cheeks. { control. 
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*“T do not understand,” she faltered. ‘‘ You 
have no right to speak to me so. I am—you 
must know I am engaged, Mr. Seymour— 
almost a wife, and—and I dare not listen to 
you.” But before she had finished, she drop- 
ped her face upon her clasped hands, resting 
against the mantle-piece, and shivered a little. 

Carl gazed at her a moment blankly. Until 
then he had never known how far he had 
trusted her, how little he had believed the 
stories of her wordliness. He drew his hand 
across his eyes to clear away the blind dark- 
ness which seemed to have come upon him, and 
then he found his voice, and spoke to her. 

‘Almost a wife?” he repeated. ‘‘What right 
have [ to speak to you of this? What right have 
I? Noright, I suppose. Only the right of a mad 
fool, who has loved and trusted you, because you 
were an innocent child once, and the lips I kissed 
were so pure. Are they pure now, with that 
man’s kisses upon them? If I had not loved 
you so long, I might forgive you; if I had not 
loved you in those childish days, I might forget. 
Kate,’’ he drew near to her, and his voice rung 
like a command, ‘‘lift your sweet face to me, 
and tell me this is a lie!” 

Men who had called him cold-blooded would 
not have lived through this. His brain whirled, 
he forgot everything but his bitter, bitter pas- 
sion. 

“Kate, lift your sweet face to me, and tell 
me this is a lie!’’ he repeated. 

She looked upat him proudly, almost defiantly. 

She had conquered herself at last; and it 
was Kate Davenant whose eyes met his, and 
her voice was as clear as a bell. 








«Why do you ask me this?” shesaid. ‘What 
do you mean by lies? I am engaged to Mr. 
Crozier, and shall be his wife in three months 
from now. I am very sorry if you have mis- 
taken ” but there the miserable lie she 
was telling died away before the man’s fierce 
scorn. 

“Stop!” he said. “I shall ask no more 
questions. I wish to hear nothing more. 
You ‘are sorry I have mistaken you?’ God 
help me. I would rather have died two months 
ago than have believed my love could end in 
such utter contempt as I feel now. You have 
shown me what a woman can do; you have 
taught me whether it is better to trust the face 
and voice of an angel, or the lips of a devil. 
The woman I have loved is dead, and only you— 
You are left. I came to say farewell to you. 
Hear me say it, forever! forever! And hear 
me tell you, that I would not touch your hand, 
or your lips, if you prayed for it at my feet. 
The summer is ended indeed!’’ 

Men are not merciful at any time, but now, 
in his wild despair, this man was worse than 
cruel. If he had raised his hand and struck 
her—struck her on her proud, white face—he 
would have been more kind. 

Her large eyes opened wide, and purple 
shadows gathered round them; her lips parted; 
and as he ended, she swayed a little toward 
him. But, with a look of ineffable scorn, he 
turned and left the room. 

Then, and not till then, she slipped like 
water to the floor, with her hands flung up- 
ward, 
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THE SUBTLE CORD. 





BY ELLA WHEELER. 





WHEN on the crowded thoroughfare, 
Amidst the motley throng I stray, 
In ail the stranger faces there 
I meet and pass, from day to day, 
Whether the face be young or old, 
Or wreathed in smiles, or calm or cold, 
On every brow I trace some line 
That links the stranger’s heart to mine. 


Though a proud beauty rustles by, 
With haughty mien, I smile and say, 

You have a heartache! So have I— 
We both are hiding it to-day. 

Though you are rich, and I am poor, 

We hoth have entered Sorrow’s door. 

Grief comes alike to you and me— 

So we are of one family. 


The richest nabob that I meet, 

The poorest delver that I see, 
Youth and old age, upon the street, 

Are one, and all the same to me. 
No heart that beats but has its grief; 
Nor wealth, nor youth, give full relief; 
And through the tears that sometimes fall, 
I claim relationship to all. 


So poor and rich, and low and high, 

I meet upon.this common plain; 
Thongh far and wide our paths may lie, 
We entertain the same guest—pain. 
The subtle threads of this strange cord, 

Draw me to mankind and the Lord; 
And through the sorrows Heaven sends, 
TI hold all men to be my friends! 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





Marian HoGartH was spending the second 
year of her orphanage with an old-maid aunt, 
who was quite wealthy, and a prominent leader 
in her set, though so easily influenced, espe- 
cially by the toadies and parasites who always 
gather about rich, old spinsters, 

Marian was pretty, just arrived from New 
York, and, more than all, was the possessor of 
a hundred thousand dollars—naturally the fol- 
lowers of her aunt Arabella were ready to fall 
bodily at her feet and worship. Just at this 
time, the coterie were greatly exercised to de- 
cide what should be done with the proceeds of 
a fair they proposed to get up on Washington’s 
birthday, and Marian heard nothing else dis- 
cussed during the numerous calls made upon 
her. 

At length, in a spirit of mischief, our heroine 
asked them why they did not apply for counsel 
to the masculine Debating Club, that once a 
week made night hideous; but at that the whole 
conclave was enraged. 

“TI trust,” said a poetess, magnificently, 
“that we have feminine talent among us equal 
to any emergency.” 

‘And these club men are such dreadfully 
dissipated creatures,’’ cried a faded, scrawny 
female, who had one delusion that nobody 
shared—she believed herself young still, and 
pretty into the bargain. ‘‘Dear Miss Marian, 
they say they smoke in the most outrageous 
way at their meetings, and their president is 
such an ungallant old—well, bear, I must call 
him so, I really must;’’ and she gave another 
ecstatic little scream, and shook her plumage 
violently. 

Miss Josephine Craig wore her hair in long 
curls down her bony shoulders; she exhibited 
the flattest of busts, and the leanest of arms on 
all occasions; she giggled and fluttered, talked 
about “we young girls.” Oh! fatal sign of old 
maidism! She went frantic at the sight of 
broadcloth, and worshiped a shirt-collar as if 
it had been some hideous idol of a secret faith. 
Nevertheless, there was method in Craig’s mad- 
ness, and nothing less mean could have been 
so cunning. More than one girl, who had 
trusted to her friendship, had she made miser- 
able; more than one engagement had been 
broken by means of her treachery. She and 





the Poetess had spasm0ate ac.cxs oT Triend- 
ship in the midst of their enmity; and when 
one of these fits came on, it behooved any luck- 
less creature who had confided in either to 
beware. 

Few people really understood this. Craig 
appeared so thoughtless and giddy that they 
put down one half her actions to folly, and 
overlooked the other half; and Miss Arabella, 
the most easily deluded of womankind, believed 
her a good-hearted body, extremely sensible 
on many subjects, and forgave her mania for 
being youthful. 

So it was easy to make friends with Marian. 
When there were no men about Crag could be 
agreeable, and her gossip was so piquant and 
apparently good-natured, that it only made 
Marian laugh. To do Craig justice, she was 
always in earnest in the beginning of a friend- 
ship; but in proportion to her first fervor was 
her after bitterness, which seldom burst forth 
until some male shadow intruded between her 
and the object of her devotion. 

She got at Marian’s secret at last—for, of 
course, Marian had one, known to aunt Ara- 
bella and a select few. Craig was in ecstasies; 
she fairly embraced her new idol, calling her 
all the ‘“‘dear naughties, sly pusses, and preco- 
cious loves,” which autumn flowers are wont 
to bestow on their younger sisters in return 
for such interesting confidences. Marian, all 
blushes at the avowal wrung from her by dint 
of perseverance, was pleased with her new 
friend’s enthusiasm, and by way of consoling 
herself for having done what she felt to be a 
missish and foolish thing, decided that Joseph- 
ine was a dear, warm-hearted woman, and that 
one ought to overlook the thin ringlets, and the 
twin dabs of rouge. 

But let Marian and her confidences rest for 
the present; they must yield to the important 
claim of the ladies’ association. I am at a loss 
to give it a name, for it had borne so many 
since its birth, that it was almost in the predi- 
cament of the infant for whom Luther proposed 
such harsh remedies. 

A solemn meeting was convoked; a project 
had been found, emanating from the fervid 
brain of the Poetess, and as yet known only to 
a few of the leaders, who bowed i the 
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long tongue and purse of the daughter of 
Genius. The Poetess had manceuvred until she 
was elected president, and now she manceuvred 
until the meeting was appointed at Miss Ho- 
garth’s house, for the Poetess did not like the 
trouble of guests, and aunt Arabella was cele- 
brated for her ‘‘teas’”—not that the youthful 
city was old-fashioned enough to emply so ob- 
solete a name—and the Poetess’ constitution 
required a good deal of refreshing on every 
convenient occasion. 

Marian was anxious to witness the ceremo- 
nies, and Craig, in secret, gave her a ludicrous 
account of the manner in which the Poetess 
disported herself at such times, her wit height- 
ened by the rage she was in at the numerous 
slights the illustrious had lately put upon her. 
For the last month the two had been in the 
heat of battle, following a temporary reconci- 
liation, and the conflict waged more fiercely 
than usual. , 

At an early hour the members of the society 
were collected in Miss Hogarth’s parlors; and 
as soon as the first bustle had subsided, the 
Poetess signified to the secretary that it was 
time proceedings should commence. 

‘*Order, order!’’ commanded that officer, but 
it took several moments to subdue the whisper- 
ings; and Josephine Craig was heard to giggle 
as the Poetess assumed her position in the 
easy-chair at the head of the table. 

The vice-president made a littfe speech, say- 
ing that they had met to deliberate upon a 
measure which would occupy their talents, and 
she trusted give them a fitting opportunity to 
show the world that they were always ready 
to sacrifice themselves in the cause of duty. 
She was proud to state that the plan to be laid 
before the society emanated from the poetic 
brain of their gifted and illustrious towns- 
woman, to whom she would have the pleasant 
task of expounding it to the members pre- 
sent. 

Here she waved her hand toward the Poetess, 
who looked all sweetness and humility, and by 
expressive gesture seemed to disclaim any right 
to the flattering encomium bestowed upon her, 
and to be greatly confused thereby. She did 
it very well, considering that the address de- 
livered by the secretary had been carefully 
prepared by herself. 

Then, in the midst of breathless silence, the 
Poetess rose slowly to her full height and 
opened her lips. 

‘‘ First, fellow-citizens,” said she, in a deep 
tragedy voice, ‘‘I should like to propose an 
amendment to our usual form of procedure.’’ 





“Certainly, certainly,” cried her adherents, 
by far the strongest party in the room. 

“Thanks,” returned she, urbanely; “thanks 
for the trust you repose in me. My amend- 
ment is this; we have always been annoyed 
by diverse opinions and lengthy arguments. 
I propose that to-day no lady shall speak 
unless she be willing to certify to having 
passed her thirty-fifth birthday.” 

There was much laughter; the young girls 
were willing to be silent for the pleasure of 
annoying the old maids, and the elderly ladies 
were delighted at the prospect of having things 
their own way. Craig sank back aghast in her 
chair; she felt the malice of the blow! It had 
come to the ears of the Poetess that Craig had 
avowed her intention of opposing her (the 
Poetess’) plan, and she took this method of 
avoiding the catastrophe. Before Craig could 
recover from her bewilderment the move was 
carried—the Poetess had effectually sealed her 
enemy’s lips. 

Craig retreated to Marian Hogarth’s side, 
but the Poetess’ eagle eyes followed her with 
gratified malice, for among other reasons of 
spite against the antiquated virgin, she ranked 
the fact that Craig had pushed between herself 
and the heiress. 

A few preliminaries were gone through, then 
the secretary, in the name of the society, re- - 
quested the president to lay before them the 
plan which had been conceived and matured 
in ‘‘the throbbing recesses of her glowing brain 
and heart,” another phrase concocted by Wild- 
flower. 

“T am overwhelmed with confusion,” said 
she, plaintively; ‘‘I totter beneath the blush- 
ing honors wherewith my too partial towns- 
women have crowned my brow. Ah! believe 
me, it is moments like these which repay us 
poor children of genius for long hours of 
chaotic dreams and unrest, of which the outer 
world knows naught.” 

There was a faint burst of applause; how 
Craig wished herself a ventriloquist that she 
might hiss in safety; while Marian Hogarth 
nearly had a fit in her efforts to preserve her 
gravity. 

“But I must not dwell upon this theme,” 
pursued Wildflower. ‘It was only a blossom 
flung incidentally upon the dark channel 
whither my words must tend.” 

So she rushed on into a torrent of confused 
metaphor and gorgeous similes, and at last. 
made her meaning tolerably clear. She pro- 
posed devoting the proceeds of their work, 
during the ensuing winter, to the erection of 
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a monument for two female missionaries, who 
had a few months before left Jappa for some 
South Sea Island, and had been lost somewhere 
in mid-ocean. 

There was great applause at the close of her 
speech, and the Poetess, flushed with success, 
consulted ber notes for a little, and spoke again. 

«Sister laborers,” said she, ‘* would——” 

Here she was interrupted by a groan from 
Craig, who could no longer restrain her feel- 
ings. 

“TI thought nobody under thirty-five was to 
speak, Miss Craig,” said one of Wildflower’s 
adherents, who had been cautioned to keep a 
watchful eye on the virgin, and at this junc- 
ture drew public attention to her involuntary 
rebellion. 

«But on those grounds nobody could object 
to Miss Craig’s making a motion,” said the 
Poetess, swectly. 

Craig’s nose burned like fire—her blushes 
had an ill-natured trick of taking refuge there. 

««T—I don’t wish to speak,” she stammered, 
then gathered her courage. ‘Even if the re- 
solution unjustly passed did not prevent me, I 
never was a schoolmistress, and couldn’t think 
of intruding my opinions.” 

This was a hit at the Poetess, who was ru- 
mored to have occupied such a post in her 
youthful days. 

“I should imagine the lady had never even 
been a pupil,” retorted Wildflower, furious in- 
wardly, but cool to all appearance. 

Several women tittered; Craig’s nose kindled 
its fires afresh. 

“At all events, you are not schoolmistress 
here,’’ cried she, desperately. 

“«Mrs. Secretary,” called the Poetess, look- 
ing majesticaliy over the virgin’s head, ‘unless 
the functions of that extraordinary female’s 
mind are entirely suspended, she would do well 
to remember that we have met on business of a 
serious nature.” 

“‘Order, order!” squeaked the secretary; 
and Craig got into the shadow of the window- 
curtains, gasping for breath. 

Then, at another sign from Wildflower, the 
vice-president asked her if she had no other 
suggestion to offer. 

“A fresh thought has oceurred tomy lucuba- 
tions,” she replied. ‘I would have the design 
of this monument an original one, and I pro- 
pose that the fair blossom who now for a season 
brightens our hamlet by her presence, be re- 
quested to afford us some of those brilliant 
efforts of her pencil, concerning which rumor 
has so favorably spoken.” 





She bowed in Marian Hogarth’s directions, 
and everybody stared till Marian discovered 
that she was the person meant by this beautiful 
strophe. 

‘«« You must excuse me,”’ she said, courteously ; 
‘but I never made an original sketch in my 
life.” 

Craig looked at the Poetess in triumph, and 
that glance, and the failure of this tribute, 
where Marian was concerned, made Wild- 
flower’s anger to rage. 

-*So be it,” said she. ‘‘Perhaps among our 
own number we count some gifted young soul 
to whom this will afford an opporiunity of 
sealing the height to Fame’s temple, and in- 
scribing her name in unperishable characters 
on the loftiest pinnacle.” 

“‘Oh!” shivered a pale girl, who adored 
Wildflower; and at the sound the Poetess 
turned toward her. 

‘Rosalinda Browne!” she said, solemnly. 
“Ay, I recognize the hand of Genius upon 


that brow! Rosalinda, will you essay this 
noble task ?” 

“If I may—if you think——”’ faltered the 
maiden. 


” 


“T am confident of your powers,” replied 
Wildflower. ‘Sister laborers, is it settled that 
the honor of producing the design for our 
noble monument rest with this gifted young 
creature?” 

It was so settled, and Rosalinda nearly 
fainted. 

“T’ll begin to-night,” cried she, as soon as 
she could speak. ‘I’m so glad I learned to 
do monochromatics!” 

«‘ What on earth is monomaniacs ?” demanded 
a worthy old lady, with more curiosity than 
erudition; but the Poetess frowned her into 
silence, and it was decided that in monochro- 
matics, that wonderful school of art, which at 
one time startled our embryo towns, should the 
design be produced by the fair and palpitating 
Rosalinda. 

After a few more details, and a resolution 
that the proceedings of the council should be 
published in the Courier, the company ad- 
journed to the dining-room, where a table was 
spread with every delicacy that Miss Arabella’s 
genius could invent. 

The beautiful autumn days drifted on. 
Marian Hogarth’s visits to the Circle grew 
less and less frequent, for Charles Edston— 
that was the name of Marian’s secret—had 
arrived, and between rides, drives, and walks, 
her time was very much occupied. Edston 
had found pleasant quarters at an old-fashioned 
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inn in the outskirts of the town, and the two 
lovers made themselves happy after the ortho- 
dox manner in such cases. But a malign eye 
was upon them, and they were nearing deeper 
shadows than they would have believed could 
menace them. 

Craig was delighted with Mr. Edston; but 
after the first week, in spite of his indiffer- 
ence, she could not resist throwing herself at 
the young man’s head. Edston considered her 
‘¢a very unpleasant old party,’’ and conceived 
a@ mortal antipathy for the Poetess; and, un- 
luckily, just as Craig was in the height of her 
delusion, and had taken to Moore and moon- 
light, the indiscreet young gentleman made 
known his opinion of both ladies in their 
hearing. 

It was at a little conviviality after one of the 
Circles, from which Marian could not get away, 
and she persuaded Edston to accompany her. 
He was standing in the garden, in the moon- 
light, with an acquaintance who chanced to 
mention Miss Craig. 

*‘Don’t,’’ returned Edston; ‘she looks like 
a nightmare—she sets my teeth on edge; the 
most atrocious old cat I ever met! No, the 
place boasts one creature more unbearable— 
that puffy, wheezy, fat woman, who writes dog- 
gerel, and calls herself a Wildflower.” 

The two men walked away laughing heartily; 
but the malicious speech had been overheard. 
Miss Craig was seated in a little arbor near, 
whither she had retired to dream of a compli- 
ment Edston had paid her earlier in the even- 
ing; and the Wildflower was walking up and 
down a neighboring path, rehearsing a sonnet 
that she meant later to repeat to the company. 

As the gentlemen disappeared, the two women 
rushed simultaneously from their coverts and 
met face to face. They had not exchanged 
words for nearly a month; but at this juncture 
the Poetess needed Craig, and a reconciliation 
immediately took place. 

“Did you hear what that horrid man called 
you, Phiny, love?’’ asked Wildflower, going to 
the bottom of matters at once. 

“No,” sighed Craig; ‘‘ but he will break that 
poor girl’s heart. Only yesterday Mrs. Watts 
told me he received ocean’s of letters, and— 
and—there’s a young woman come and stops 
at that tavern where he is.” 

“Merciful powers!” groaned Wildflower. 
“Warn that helpless Marian—it is your duty! 
I will aid you. We will watch him—we will 
expose his treachery. Hark! a step! Come 
to me to-morrow, early. Dearest Josephine, 
friend, sister, spirit-twin, farewell!” 





She embraced Craig, and panted back to the 
house. The virgin followed more slowly, and 
when she met Marian, said nothing of her re- 
conciliation with Wildflower. 

The next morning the Poetess and her re- 
gained ally, were closeted together for hours; 
then they went out to walk, and dropped in at 
the post-office. They were delightfully friendly 
with the old gossip who held sway there; they 
counted three letters for Edston—feminine 
writing on each envelope. They did a good 
deal of execution in the way of peeping and 
prying; and then Craig, well primed, departed 
to callon Miss Arabella Hogarth without delay. 

Very soon unpleasant reports got about in 
regard to Mr. Edston. People talked of his 
dissipated habits—the bad example he was 
setting the virtuous youths of the town. He 
drank dreadfully—cards had been found in his 
room; he was a gambler—he was worse; and 
the stories grew with the rapidity usual with 
such hydra-headed slanders. 

These reports were duly brought to Miss 
Arabella’s ears by the devoted Craig—and the 
old lady waxed very indignant with the ill- 
regulated young man. She repeated the slan- 
ders to Marian, who was enraged with the 
whole town for telling such lies. Yet, when 
she talked with Edston, and he called her aunt 
a fool, she grew angry with him, and told him 
that his conduct must at least been imprudent— 
and they had their first quarrel. 

‘‘Imprudent’’ was the word Craig seized on 
in discussing the matter with Marian, and on 
that text she enlarged, embroidered, and in- 
vented to her heart’s content. 

At length affairs reached a crisis. Edston 
left town suddenly for a few days—on busi- 
ness, he told Marian; but the whole village 
said he had run away with the girl who had 
been staying at the inn. Marian was furious 
when these reports reached her. She scolded 
her aunt, insulted Craig, and fairly turned 
Wildflower out of the house when she appeared 
there in the role of sympathizer. 

But Wildflower was not angry—she only wept 
and repeated poetry. 

‘‘Now I must speak,” she said. ‘Poor, poor 
girl! A torn letter has heen found, dropped by 
that creature, written fo her by Mr. Edston, 
telling her where to follow him.” 

‘Tt is false!’ cried Marian. 

“Tt is only too true,” moaned Wildflower. 
“I have seen the letter; your friend, Miss 
Craig, has also read it.” 

«Where is it?”’ demanded Marian. ‘I must 
see it with my own eyes; until you produce it, 
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I hold you as two vile slanderers, and will have 
no communication with either of you.” 

Before night the mutilated letter was in 
Marian’s hands. The writing was Edston’s, 
ani, as well as the torn sentences could be put 
together, they did prove the treachery which 
the Poetess had revealed. 

‘«‘T will never see him again,” said Marian, 
and swept up to her chamber, strong in her 
pride as long as any human eyes were upon her. 

Then followed those days of agony and heart- 
break, during which Marian would see no one 
but her aunt, while Wildflower and Craig went 
about repeating such horrible things against 
Edston, that the whole town was ready to mob 
him if he came back. 

He did come—a day later than he had told 
Marian he should. He hurried to Miss Ho- 
garth’s house, scarcely remarking how oddly 
he was treated by such acquaintances as he 
chanced to meet. He asked for Marian, and 
down came the old lady instead, stern asa judge. 

“1 have no desire to exchange words with 
you,”’ said she. ‘This letter from my niece 
will explain everything.” 

She would not permit him to speak; she 
would not stay—and he could only rush away 
and read Marian’s letter. She renounced him, 
relating all that she had learned, and, as a 
proof, inclosing the torn letter, which not all 
Wildflower’s persuasions had induced her to 
relinquish. 

Back to his lodgings went Edston, overcome 
and troubled enough; but he was an acute man, 
and a lawyer, and #n hour’s meditation put him 
on the track he needed—so he set to work at 
once. 

A couple of days after, Wildflower and Craig 
met in Miss Hogarth’s parlor, and there they 
caught Marian. They pitied her as much as 
they dared, but neither of them ventured to 
speak openly on a subject which she had for- 
bidden mentioned. 

“One thought I must say, if you kill me,” 
sniffed Craig, atlength. ‘That dreadful man 
is gone—he left last night.” 

The words had hardly left her lips when the 
door opened, and Edsten entered the room. 
Wildflower shrieked, Craig got behind a chair, 
as if modesty needed a bulwark against such a 
presence; and before Marian could stir, or Miss 
Arabella speak, he said rapidly, 

“Marian, is it possible you could believe 
those stories? You shall hear the truth before 
these two caricatures of their sex—the origi- 
nators of these slanders,”’ 

“T’ll not stay te be insulted,” eried Wild- 





flower, rising in great confusion. ‘Come, Miss 
Craig—out of my path, reptile!’’ 

“You can’t go,’’ he said. ‘Sit down, both 
of you. Marian, the girl who was at the hotel 
where I board is a blind cripple—a niece 
of the landlady. She and her aunt accom- 
panied me to the city, in order to consult an 
occulist. The torn letter you sent me was 
written to my sister, urging her to come here 
and’ make your acquaintance. I gave it to 
Mrs. Watts, in the street, to mail, the morning 
I left. She has confessed that she met these 
two women, and allowed them to examine it— 
one of them dropped it in the mud, and per- 
suaded her that the best thing was to tear it 
up and be silent. You know what use wag 
made of the letter, and Mrs. Watts is ready to 
swear to this account.” 

Marian struggled to her feet; he saw the 
shame and remorse in her face, and caught her 
in his arms, while foolish old aunt Arabella 
sobbed aloud. Wildflower thought it a favor- 
able opportunity to escape, and Craig followed. 
But Edston saw them. 

‘“‘Ladies,”’ said he, ‘what say you to a trial 
for slander, and for opening letters?” 

‘‘Don’t blame me; it was all that old hag’s 
work,”’ cried the Poetess, forgetting fine lan- 
guage in her fright. ‘I'd nothing to do with 
it! IfI were you, I would send Josephine Oraig 
to the county jail.” 

Craig went into hysterics, but managed to sob, 

**]t was she! You called her a fool, and she 
was furious! She made me do everything. It 


; was all her fault.” 


” 


‘«Pretty much, I believe,” replied Edston. 
‘You are both idiot and knave; but Madam 
Wildflower is wholly rogue.” 

‘“*T believe it is true,”’ screamed Wildflower, 
going into one of her rages; ‘“‘every word—a 
set of miserable fools! As for you, Josephine 
Craig, never cross my path again.” 

She flounced out of the house, and they quietly 
rid themselves of Miss Craig, who fairly went 
on her knees, having visions of prisons and 
disgrace before her eyes. 

“‘How can you forgive me?” sobbed Marian, 
when she was once more alone with her lover: 

“T can, on one condition,” he answered, 
smiling. 

“Only tell me—I will do anything.” 

“That you marry me at once, instead of 
waiting the six months you insisted on—you 
have promised.” 

There was no retracting, and Edston was enly 
too happy to accept anything cheerfully that 
hastened his marriage. 
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The story got out, of course; Edston’s popu- 
larity rose higher than ever; Craig was crushed, 
and Wildflower a good deal damaged, in spite 
of her money and her genius. 

Only two weeks after, the young couple were 
married, and Miss Hogarth accompanied them 
when they left the place, whose very name made 
Marian shiver. 

There was a terrible tumult in the Associa- 
tion, but Wildflower managed to retain her 
supremacy, and gave her adherents no rest 
until Josephine Craig was formally expelled. 

But the Society did not get on well; Craig, 
of course, had her friends, and she nevgr ceased 
throwing apples of discord into the stronghold. 
Still the work continued; Christmas was ap- 
proaching; Rosalinda Browne was laboring 
over her ‘“‘monomaniac,” and Wildflower, the 
only person who had seen it, spoke in high 
terms of the production, and published a sonnet, 
entitled, ‘To Genius at her Easel’’—the poetic 
for Miss Rosalinda at a table covered with 
crayons and sanded paper, herself done up in 
brown Holland bandages to protect her gown, 
and her face terribly snudged, as in the agony 
of inspiration she unconsciously rubbed her 
forehead with her charcoal. 

As time went on Wildflower’s hopes increased. 
She had visions of her own name placed on the 
monument, side by side with those of the ill- 
fated sisters—not commemorating her decease, 
but celebrating her virtues as the originator of 
the tribute. But Craig, long eclipsed under 
sorrow and disgrace, was always on the watch, 
and at last her vigilance was rewarded. One 
afternoon she was reading a New York paper 
that had just arrived, when her eyes fell upon 
an announcement that nearly sent her into con- 
vulsions of delight. 

She arrayed herself with great care, and 
earrying the journal in her hand, set out for 








the house where the Association was meeting 
that day. The mistress of the mansion was her 
friend, and nobody could hinder her appearing, 
if she chose. 

Her entrance excited a good deal of surprise. 
Wildflower sneered, but the sign of scorn smote 
upon a rock. Craig waited a few moments, 
took out the newspaper, and with good em- 
phasis and discretion, read a letter from the 
two ladies who were supposed to be engulfed 
under the Indian Sea. The letter created a 
great excitement, and Wildflower boldly pro- 
nounced it a forgery. 

“It is true,” said Craig. ‘Trust that reptile 
again, won’t you? Pretty fools people will 
think you. Why, you’ll be the laughing stock 
of the whole country!” 

Everybody turned furiously on Wildflower, 
who tried in vain to defend herself. 

‘“‘T heard to-day,” pursued the pitiless Craig, 
‘that she had known for sometime past the mis- 
sionaries were alive, but said nothing because 
she hoped if the monument was once purchased, 
you would set it up in her honor. She said 
she could turn you all about her little finger.” 

There was a chorus of rage and horror; in 
the midst of it Wildflower darted at Craig, and 
made a grab at her throat, but only carried off 
a bow of ribbon. 

*¢ Don’t touch me, creature,’’ sniffed the vir- 
gin, “or I’ll have the-law of you!” 

In her turn she flew at her enemy, and, more 
successful than the Poetess, dragged away three 
of the false curls that decorated the cheek of 
Genius. With great difficulty the pair were 
separated; the meeting broke up in disorder, 
and before night the whole story was known 
far and near. 

No two of the women were ever friends again, 
and the Poetess and Craig had a lawsuit which 
neither gained. 








DOWN IN THE WOODS. 





BY MES. E. N. HUNTINGTON, 


Dows in the woods were the boughs are green, 
With glintings.of sunlight beyond and between, 
The air is freighted with odors sweet, 

And slumberingly kisses the flowers at my feet. 
A little bird, with crimson throat, 

Ripples the air with silver note; 

A butterfly, on regal wing, 

Flits lightly around—a beautiful thing. 


Down in the woods where the boughs are green, 
The leaves are waving their palms of sheen; 
The waterfall comes from its far-off home, 
Tumbling and dashing to milk-white foam, 





Waking the echoes of the wood 

From their silent solitude. 

The grand old rocks ring back the sound, 
From jutting cliffs and crags around. 


Down in the woods were the bonghs are green, 
With glintings of sunlight beyond and between, 
The woodsman chops, with steady stroke, 

The giant pine or sturdy onk. 

A straying cow, in quiet mood, 

Crops the green herbage of the wood. 
Delightful is this forest scene, 

Down fn the woods where the boughs are green. 
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BY DAI8SY 


VENTNOR. 





Trey stood in the bay-window, looking out 
pt the snow-covered hills that surroand Ellers- 
lie; and made a pretty picture unconsciously. 
She, listening ‘with that eager, graceful atten- 
tion, which was one of her peculiar attractions, 
and he, bending deferentially over the little 
golden head, watching every expression of her 
changing face, with that slight, very slight sinile 
of his, which said so little, and meant so much. 

“They,” were Madge Erskine, winning, 
witching Madge, ahd Lister Kaye; but I’shall 
have to énd this sentence and begin another 
before I can tell you who he was. 

‘He was an artist and ‘a genius, a poet and a 
painter: he’ had ran through two handsome 
fortunes left him’ by- his father and’ grand- 
father; he had lived abroad for eight years, 
and was known in ‘the fashionable worlds of 
Paris, London, and Vienna; hé had ‘been Sec- 
retary of Legation at the English and Austrian 
courts; in short, Lister Kaye was an elegant, 
accomplished gentleman; and (I am sorry to 
say) all the more fascinating to Madge’s warm, 
willful heart because he happened to be poor! 

Long ago, when Madge was a fairy elf ‘of 
twelve years old, Lister Kaye lad been a dear 
and intimate friend of her father’s; and hidden 
away in some of’ his great port‘folios was a 
sketch of a child’s face, with those soft, pa- 
thetic, gray eyes, which, now-a-days,’ were 
raved over, and whispered’ pretty quotations 
about “soul-ful orbs,” until their owner'almost 
wished that her eyes were bright’ purple, or 
gamboge, or anything equally bizarre and ugly. 
Madge was'an orphan, and an heiress; and her 
aunt, Mrs. Llewellyn, was‘a perfect’ dragon, 
whom every one lived in mortal terror of, ex- 
cept Madge herself. ! How in the world Madge 
got along with her so quietly was'a problem to 
all beholders. Perhaps the old lady had one 
soft spot in her heart, tough and’ worldly as it 
was, and Madge’s little fingers held the keys} 
to it. Very much to every one’s’stirprisé, Mrs. 
Llewellyn had included’ Lister’ Kaye ationg’ 
her Christmas guests.. I said Mrs. Liewellyn’s 
guests, but that is only by courtesy, for Ellers- 
lie and. all its superb belongings wae Madge’s' 
home, and she ldved nothing 6o’much ‘as to’ fill 
it ral. of company, and to surround herself with 
a circle of brilliant, clever people, for the month 
betore she went inte téwh again “~ 
Vou. LVIT—16 





q Wardour YWoked very much mortified. 





Sitting over by the grate, the toe of her tiny 
slipper, with its broad, gold buckle, beating 
réstless taps ‘on the hearth-rug, Mrs. Wardour 
watched the pair in the window with an uneasy 
sparkle in her blue eyes. Fair Helen Wardour 
ought to have been contented with the undis- 
guised admiration of all the masculine portion 
of the guests at Ellerslie; but, sooth to say, 
there wis a crumpled rose-leaf in her cup, and 
the arch-coquette was more annoyed than she 
had ‘been’ in years, because Lister Kaye re- 
mained so persistently her friend—and nothing 
more. Long ago, said malicious Dame Rumor, 
when the lovely and dangerous Helen was in 
her first youth and bloom, she had almost made 
him a captive; but with a sudden turn of for- 
tune’s wheel Kaye became penniless, and she 
married Raymond Wardour, a millionaire, who 
was old enough to have been her father. After- 
ward, when fortune smiled capriciously upon 
Kaye, Mrs: Wardour’s heart (or the well-drilled 
machitie which she poetically styled by that 
name) gave a flutter of disappointment when 
phe heard that his grandfather’s death had 
placed him afloat again. But poor, old Mr. 
Wardour had’ been gathered to his fathers this 
four years past, and chance had thrown the 
pair together at Ellerslie, and there remained 
sufficient tendérness in the bosom of the veteran 
coquette ‘to have her plan various traps, and 
pitfalls ‘for Kaye’s unwary feet. He appeared 
so deliciously unconscious of them all that 
Helen Wardour was puzzled; she could not. 
quite believe that he was proof against her 
charms when she willed to conquer, or that he 
was aiming at that “chit of an heiress:” at all 
events, their tété-a-tete had lasted. long enough. 
So she swept across the room with her soft, 
gliding step, and laid her white, jeweled hand 
on Madge’s arm, with a pretence of caress that 
was always most distasteful to the girl. 

“Which ‘of his books of travel is Mr. Kaye 
unfolding for ‘you so pleasantly, Madge, dear? 
May I come and be amused, too? The firelight 
has made me'so sleepy.” 

“Only the leaf of a book—hardly that,” he 


‘answered, with a half-laugh.’ «Perhaps I ought 
'tosay a rose-leaf Miss Madge.” — 


“Only a witttered rose!” quoted Madge, with 
@ ripple of fun in her solenin; gray eyes. “Mrs. 
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“*Tt was only the story of the Jericho roses,” 
he added, after a momentary pause, , 

“A traveler’s story? I don’t in the least 
know what you mean, Mr. Kaye. Madge, dear, 
use your potent influence to make him repeat 
it to me.” There. was ever so slight an em- 
phasis upon the pronoun, but it was enough to 
make Madge raise her haughty little head a 
trifle higher, and quietly draw her hand away 
under the pretext of arranging the curtains. 

“Surely, you have heard the legend, Mrs, 
Wardour? The Jericho rose is reputed to bud 
on Christmas morning, blossom at noon, and | 
wither again at night, but on moisteilng the 
dry sprigs, they expand and blossom afresh.” 

“T said it was a traveler’s story,” Helen 
said, laughing. “You are talking of the Glas- 
tonbury thorn; I heard all about that, in the 
most orthodox manner, when Mr. Wardour and 
I were in England.” 

“You mean that you heard the legend of St. 
Joseph’s staff?” 

«What was that?” asked Madge. 

“What an appetite you have for stories,” 
Kaye answered. ‘St. Joseph, when journey- 
ing to Glastonbury, sat down, it is said, to rest 
on Wearyall Hill, near that place, and thrust 
his hawthorn staff into the ground, where it 
took root and grew into two trees, which eon- 
tinued to blossom miraculously on Christmas 
morning, in honor of the nativity.. But these 
roses of mine (I have several, Mrs. Wardour, ) 
are not English offshoots of St. Joseph’s staff; 
I got them in the Holy Land three years ago. 
The old Greek priest, who gave them to me, 
said that if I put one of the roses in water on 
Christmas-eve, it would bestow upon me, if I 
was worthy, the gift of divination as to the 
events of the coming year.” 

“I suppose the clause in regard to your 
‘worth’ prevents your making the experi- 
ment?’’ asked Helen, with a smile. 

“My natural modesty? Certainly!” 

« And to-morrow is Christmas-eve!’’ 

But as Mrs, Wardour uttered the ejaculation, 
with the words upon her lips to request that 
Lister Kaye would allow her to try her powers 
of divination in this particular instance, she 
was in her turn interrupted, and by Mrs. 
Llewellyn herself. The funny old dragon 
always walked with a cane, because she once 
had the misfortune to sprain her ankle, and 
had been slightly lame ever since; and this, 
together with her bright, black eyes, her wrin- 
kled face, and small, bent figure, gave her a 
curious resemblance to the malicious fairy- | 





godmother of the nursery-tales. And Helen 


Wardour had a wholesome horror of aunt 
Llewellyn’s penetrating glances, so she was 


‘not best pleased when the gold-headed cane 


thrust aside the curtains, and the droll, half- 


cracked voice said, ‘‘Christmas-eve! Of course; 


it will be; we’ll keep it in true English fashion, 
and shock you fashionable folk, Mrs. Wardour, 
by getting up snap-dragon, and forfeits, and a 
few more, good old games.’ And aynt Llew- 
ellyn nodded her head till the splendid dia- 
monds in her ears blazed like bits of fire, as 
she saw the bored look that shot over Helen’s 
fair face. , 

But Lister Kaye and Madge received the pro- 
ject, with great approbation; and presently, 
seeing that she could accomplish nothing more 
just.then, Mrs. Wardour sauntered back to the 
hearth-rug, and Kaye found his opportunity 
for saying to Madge, in a. low voice, as. they 
followed the old fairy out of their window, 

“Tf you were really interested in my story 
enough to, care to see them, I will send to town 
for my Jericho roses to-morrow, and I hope 
you will accept one from me.”’ 

_In return, he got the softest, sweetest glance 
he had ever received from the gray eyes, and 
his heart gave a quick throb at the impulsive, 
girlish reply, 

“For me? Qh! thank you very much, Mr. 
Kaye!” 

At Ellerslie everybody. got their letters at 
the breakfast-table—a custom which is, by- 
the-way, the most uncomfortable extant. To 
read a letter, whether of joy or woe, or (allow- 
ing that it be not so important,) one which 
vexes and troubles you, with the consciousness 
that your neighbors beside you, or those across 
the mahogany are eyeing your countenance 
curiously, and, perhaps, trying to see there 
what your letter contains, while you strive to 
look uneoncerned and sphinx-like—all this is 
a very provoking position of things, and one 
that;tries the imperturbability of the masks we 
wear to their utmost. 

I.think that you may safely determine that 
the last sentence is an exponent of both Lister 
Kaye’s and Mrs. Wardour’s reflections, as they 
laid down. beside their respective plates the 
missiyes they received that morning after I 
have introduced them to you.. Mrs. Wardour 
bit. her lips as she read in the huge, English 
hand affected by her lady correspondent, with 


dashes. beneath every four words. 


“TI, hear,, positively, that Lister Kaye is 
‘going, in’ for Ellerslie. and its appendage. 
What is the old,dragon.thinking of to admit 
such a fascinating wolf into the society of her 
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pet lamb?’ I always thought, my dear; ‘that 
you ‘had a penchant in' that quarter; bat I’ sup- 
pose you would scorn to enter the lists against 
little Madge. Ha've a care; Hele! You don’t 
know what prestige she gained last year!” 

“How dares she'speak to me in that tone!’’ 
thought Mrs. Wardour, as she folded her letter. 

“Warn me!” ‘Then she’ glanced across at Lis- 
ter, and ‘saw that the shade’ on his face had 
grown a trifle deeper than it had’been. But 
he went on eating his toast unconcernedly; 
and I think that none of the others had an idea 
that his letter had been disagreeable, except 
aunt Llewellyn, for, keen as Helen’s percep- 
tions were, the old dragon had more’years of 
experience on her side to guide her in finding 
out the pet follies of her acquaintances. 

So, after breakfast, it befell that Mrs. War- 
dour coaxed Madge up into her room, there to 
show her some rare old lace of cobweb texture, 
and fabulous price, and to urge upon her ac- 
ceptance some Paris gloves, which, with deli- 
cate flattery, she bewailed as being too small 
for-her hand. And having skillfully beguiled 
the little fly into her parlor, the wary old 
spider wove her mesh as follows. ~ 

‘‘What curious revolutions the wheel of for- 
tune takes,” Mrs. Wardour said, with a half- 
laugh, as she watched Madge fitting on a pair 
of silver-gray gloves. ‘If any one had told me, 
six years ago, that Lister Kaye and I should 
meet here as comparative strangers, I think I 
would have refused to believe my senses.” 

“Then you knew him very well?” Madge 
said, being compelled, as it were, to say some- 
thing, and annoyed at the compulsion. 

“Knew him?” in a tone beautifully com- 
pounded of surprise and regret. ‘My dear 
child! did you never hear? We were lovers, 
and upon the verge of an engagement, when 
papa interfered, and I was forced, literally 
forced to marry Mr. Wardour. Think of it; a 
girl of nineteen cruelly sacrificed to Mammon!” 

Here the fair schemer hid her face in her 
handkerchief, entirely omitting to mention that 
she had been a remarkably willing martyr 
under Juggernaut. 

“You must have had great strength of mind 
to go through with it so uncomplainingly,” said 
Madge, with delicate irony, her pretty head 
lifting itself with all the Erskine hauteur. 

«‘ Had I not?” asked Helen, longing to return 
the stab, but refraining because she wanted to 
drive her nail home. ‘But you never can tell 


what the New-Year may bring, Madge, dear, 


“Yes;" and Madge drew off the gloves care- 
Tessly: “Will you go over to Beechlands and 
call with aunt and mé before dinner?” If 
Lister Kaye had been’ thé man in the moon, 
she could’ not have looked more uninterested; 
but Helen Knew by oné of her quick woman’s 
instincts that her arrow had sunk deep. 

“I can’t go, dear. Mr. Kaye asked’ me to 
drive down to thé Hollands, and I accepted.”’ 

«Then I can'take your card. ‘The gloves 
are an admirable fit. Can you let me have the 
entire package?” 

Aunt Llewellyn, sitting in the library in her 
easy-chair by the fire, was startled from her 
reverie by Lister Kaye’s entrance. 

“IT beg your pardon,” he said, having ad- 
vanced half-way into the room before he saw 
her; “I thought the’room was empty.” 

‘You don’t interrupt me,” said the dragon, 
very graciously for her; ‘but if I shall disturb 
your letter-writing, I'll go away to miy house- 
hold concerns directly.” 

“On the contrary,” said Kaye, “I am glad 
of a chance to say a few words to you. Iam 
very much afraid that IT must cut short my 
visit at Ellerslie. A letter which I received 
this morning will require my being in town 
the day after Christmas.” 

‘¢So soon?” said aunt Llewellyn, with very 
perceptible regret. “What will Madge say?” 

He started, and changed color under the 
bright, black eyes. 

‘‘Miss Erskine will hardly miss’ me among 
so many. May I ask you not to mention my 
change of purpose to her to-day?” and as she 
nodded assent, he pulled his chair up to the 
table. 

«Better take my desk, Mr. Kaye,” said the 
old fairy; ‘the paper is out in the other. 
That’s mine—the low one yonder. Write your 
letter; I'll go to sleep.” 

But ‘she did’ nothing of the sort, for as his 
hand moved rapidly down the page, her sharp 
eyes traveled over every line of his face, and 
grew wonderfully softened in their scrutiny; 
and at last, nodding over her cane, the dragon 
mumbled to herself, “Like his father—very! 
Pity I can’t find out the cause of this sudden 
exodus.” 

He did not, evidently, intend to afford her the 
desired information; for when he finished his 
letter, he blotted his paper hastily, lit a taper, 
and sealed it; and then, apparently dismissing 
every unpleasant thought from his mind, closed 
the desk, and sitting down by the old lady, 
made himself worderfully agreéable to ‘her, 





and‘ I’m afraid that oh! revient tonjoure a ces 
premiers amours.” ‘ 





until a servant came with a message from Mrs. 
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Wardour about the hour fortheir drive. Then 


he made his. excuses, and left the dragon sit~ ; 


ting placably by the fire. 

Aunt Llewellyn sat and thought; you would 
have fancied she was asleep; you had no way 
of divining that she had gone very far back. 
into the. past, and was looking at a doubled 
down page in her. life. 

‘The spell, of old days, was, upon her, for pre- 
sently she rose and began to fumble with her 
desk. She,pulled out the drawers absently, 
until she found what she was.looking for—a 
short, silky, chestnut curl, in a faded old paper. 

‘Just the same!” thought aunt Llewellyn; 
‘‘that tumble-down curl which was. always 
falling -over his eyes. Oh! you precious old 


fool! I’m worse than Madge, I declare, moon- }, 


ing away here over milk that was spilt years 
and years ago. That’s a very inelegant simile, 
but I-haven’t, time to waste in being poetical. 
If I could only find out the cause of that great, 
black wrinkle in Lister’s forehead!’’ and then 
she gave @ start, and stared blankly at the 
papers under her hand. . ‘Why, the man must. 
have been out of his senses! There was a sheet. 
of my impression paper, sure enough! and he’s 
been, writing with it underneath his own sheet, 


and has left the letter entire onit. I believe. 


in special Providences. If there’s-anything in 
it which I really ought not to know, I'll make 
it a point of honor-to forget all about it; if it’s 
what I want, honor be hanged!” 

From which you will see that aunt Llewellyn 
had a peculiar code of her own in regard to 
private: papers, for she sat down and deliber- 
ately read every word of the: closely-written, 
half sheet, which bore Lister Kaye’s name at 
the foot of it... The old fairy had barely time 
to come to the end of her treason, when Madge’s 
sunny face.looked in at the door, and she shoved 
her treasure back into the desk hastily. 

«Aunt, Llewellyn,’’ the. listener detected a 
tired sound in the fresh, young voice, ‘‘thecar- 


riage has been at the door for twenty.minutes,, 


and J could not imagine where you were. Sup- 
pose we put off going this morning?’’ 

«‘Tut, child; you won’t have another chance, 
and. the call has been. left too long already. 
Hand me my cashmere off that lounge... Where 
is everybody? Is Helen Wardour ready?” 

‘‘Mrs. Wardour has gone down to the Hol- 
lands with Mr, Kaye,” Madge said, briefly; 
and aunt Llewellyn nodded her head, as she 


went tapping down to the carriage.in a way 


that said, “The woman has shown her claws 
already. Wonder if Ihave an antidote for the 
poison?” 





Phat evening, Lister came up to Madge. 

‘« Mias Erskine!’ he said, abruptly, with sud- 
den; earnestness, ‘‘I.can’t tell you how pleasant 
it has been to me to pass this week among the 
famitiar household gods of my dear old friend, 
your father. You won’t think me uncourteous, 
or imagine, my feeling anything, but very sin- 


‘cere regret at: being obliged to cut my visit 


short?, I must go, on to Washington to-mor- 
row—need I.saw how regretfully?” _ 

Madge turned as white as the lilies in her 
hair, but she looked, steadily away from him, 
thankful that aunt Llewellyn’s sharp, rasping 
voice called, at. that instant, 

“* Madge!” 

“Yes,’”’ she said, going up to her aunt. 

‘‘ Please go into the library,” said aunt Llew- 
ellyn, ‘open the left-hand drawer of my desk, 
and find among the papers a receipt for almond- 
paste, which I promised, Mrs. Wardour.”’ 

Lister Kaye held open the door for her to 
pass out, but did not offer to accompany her; 
and Madge’s head got dizzier and dizzier until 
she finally reached the easy-chair by the tire. 
Aunt Llewellyn must wait for her receipt for 
almond-paste. She blessed the old dragon for 
giving her a chance to collect her breath and 
her thoughts. Well, it was hard, cruelly hard! 
She loved him with all the wild, poetic fancy 
of a pure, untouched heart; and yet, cui bono? 
He would go away, and Helen Wardour would 
follow him to Washington, (perhaps his sudden 
departure had something to do with Helen’s 
spending. New-Year’s day there.) And then 
she should hear of the engagement, and get 
wedding-cards—and suffer. 

The drawer was full of all sorts of papers, 
and Madge took them up mechanically, her 
thoughts running back to Lister Kaye inces- 
santly. In the very center of the mass was 4 
sheet of impression-paper, and looking at it, 
Madge saw. her own name, then read, I had 
almost said devoured, the whole. 


‘‘My Dear RusseLt—One more unlucky turn 
of fortune has befallen me, and, for the first 
time, I am almost ready to sit down and be- 
moan fate. The last crash in Wall street car- 
ries with it all I had left of my patrimony, 
and it now remains to be seen whether I can 
keep my head above water by getting the 


‘foreign diplomatic post which was offered me 


by the Secretary last October. 

«You, however, seem to have gotten a strange 
scheme in your brain, which, I, must instantly 
correct. How came you to ask.if I was engaged 
to Miss Erskine? 
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“Did you ever see a moth fluttering help- 
lessly around a candle, drawing néarer and 
nearer, until it meets destruction at last? I 
have been enacting the part of the moth ever 
since I came back from Vienna, but your'letter 
has at least ‘saved me’ from the moth’s' fate: 
My dear old friend, I have not yet fallen low 
enough to marry‘an heiress, for her money. 
And yet Madge Erskine has possessed herself 
of that mysterious place which no other human 
ever found in me before—not even the fair and 
unscrupulous Helen; in short, Russell, I love 
her with such entire devotion that I am ‘about 
to leave her forever with my love unspoken. 
See what it is to be a gentleman, and a beggar. 

“If you have any regard for the writer of 
this insane epistle, pray consign it to the grate- 
fire. I only meant to say, when I began, that 
I would be with you on New-Year, in Wash- 
ington; but it does a man good to confess him- 
self an'idiot, sometimes. Faithfully yours, 

“Lister Karr.” 


The tell-tale sheet fell from Madge’s fingers, 
and wave after wave of rosy color crept into 
her face, making even her shell-like ears, and 
white throat, pink. Do not'ask me to tell you 
what she thought and felt; there are some 
moments, even in this world, too sacred, too 
divinely bright for description—-moments when 
silence is a dear and precious boon. 

She sat with bowed head and trembling 
hands, until her whirling senses grew: calm. 
Then she hid the paper carefully away, and 
taking up the receipt for almond-paste, sped 
down the hall, with such bounding feet that 
she paused on the threshold, half afraid that 
their swift tread would betray her. Dear littie 
Madge’s resolve was taken; Lister should not. 
leave her thus, if she could help it; and though 
she had no settled plan, and no idea how it was 
to be accomplished, she relied on circumstances 
to assist her. 

Shouts and much laughter greeted her ears, 
and she found all the guests crowded around a 
table, where the gentlemen were amusing them- 
selves by scorching their fingers at ‘‘snap- 
dragon.” 

Forfeits went on, fast and furious. Mrs. 
Wardour, finding that Lister Kaye. was ap- 
pointed orator by general consent, engineered 
successfully to get herself into the chair; but 
the pretty little plot was much deranged by aunt 

Llewellyn, who posted herself at the opposite 
side of the table, and handed the forfeits, one 
by one, to, Lister. 
Now the fair Helen had two objects in view, 





one, a short tete-a-tete with Kaye, and the other, 
the redemption of an emerald bracelet of her 
own; and I am sorry to relate that she took 
unfair advantage of her position, and, under 
pretence of adjusting the bandage that covered 
her eyes, contrived to peep through it, and 
distinguish the object in Kaye’s ‘hand when he 
took it off the table. ‘Aunt Llewellyn’s lynx 
eyes were watching her, however, and with a 
quiet sign to Kaye, which nobody else per- 
ceived, she twitched the bracelet out of his 
fingets, behind Mrs. Wardour’s back, and sub- 
stituted a coral chain belonging to Madge. 

“Now, Mrs. Wardour,” said Kaye, his voice 
full of mischief, (for he suspected that the old 
dragon had some cause for her singular inter- 
ference,) “be very careful! Be sure you set 
the owner of this article something very hard, 
and very saucy.” 

“T shall, to punish you,” she answered, 
quickly. “I condgmn the lady to ask you, here, 
in the presence of us all, for one of your pre- 
cious Jericho roses; and I sentence her also to 
spend fifteen minutes alone in the library with 
you, while you explain the legend to her.” 

“That is your chain, Madge,” quoth aunt 
Llewellyn, quietly. Helen Wardour could have 
stabbed the wicked fairy, as she distovered 
that she had thrown the golden opportunity at 
the feet of her rival. 

So Madge, her brave little heart beating fast, 
in due time went calmly down to the library. 

She found Lister bending over a small silver 
box that looked like a genuine antique, and 
when she entered, he rolled up a chair for her 
by the library-table. 

“You look almost frightened,” he said, play- 
fully, as he put the little withered bud in her 
hand, ‘Drop it into the goblet, Miss Erskine, 
and let me hear what you will prophesy for the 
new year.” 

Suddenly she raised her fringed lids. 

«I don’t think I could prophesy,’ she said, 
with grave simplicity... (If. he could but have 
known how her heart was sinking:) ‘I have 
been looking over the legend of 'the Jericho 
Rose. I found it in an old book in aunt’s 
library, but my version of it differs materially 
from yours.” 

‘In what way?” he asked, smiling. 
perfectly willing to be corrected.” 

The color grew deeper in the face he was 
watching. 

“Only this; whoever accepts the rose at your 
hands, has a right to ask you either one ques- 
tion, or one favor. May I choose between 
the two?” 


“Tam 
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“Certainly. Iam yery sure that Miss, Ers- 
kine can ask nothing which I would not be 
willing to answer or grant.” 

She looked pained. 

‘Do not put me off at. arm’s length in that 
way,” she said, timidly.. ‘Iam going to ask 
a favor, Mr. Kaye—perhaps a great liberty; 
but you know how my remembrance-of you .is 
interwoven with my dear, dead father. Do 
not be angry. I have heard—I mean, I have 
found out—(don’t ask me how) that some un- 
expected events have rather straightened you 
in a pecuniary way, and I want you to let me 
help you. There are some few thousands which 
came to me from my mother, which want invest- 
ing sadly. Won’t you take them, and_ use 
them? It would be such a kindness to me— 
and we are too good friends not to, be willing 
to make use of each other.” 

Lister Kaye looked at her in utter bewilder- 
ment as she went on, her voige faltering more 
and more until the last a was barely 
audible. She was so frightened, poor child! 
at her daring. 

“Miss Madge!” he took the little, cold hand 
reverently in his, ‘‘I.cannot thank you for such 
a noble, frank offer. You do not know what 
you ask. Do youthink that I could accept it?” 

‘But nobody need ever know—and I cannot, 
bear a 

Something in the broken words, the dewy, 
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fortune? Nay, dearest! not. unless you bestow 
something, far dearer upon, me—unless. the 
giver go with the gift!” 

The Jericho rose, plucked so long ago in the 
fair land of Palestine, had fulfilled its mission, 
and, it dropped from Madge’s fingers, as her 
golden head fell upon his; breast. The fire was 
dying out,on, the hearth; the soft, Christmas 
snow.,was falling outside the. windows, but the 
message of Heaven’s peace and love had swept 
over their,two hearts, and they were content. 

Suddenly, the door opened with a jirk. 

‘‘Madge!’’ said aunt Llewellyn’s sharp, harsh 
voice, ‘‘I should like to knaw—— Why, bless 
my..soul, Lister Kaye, what have you been 
about?” 

‘It’s all my, fault, aunt,” said Madge, look- 
ing like a rose herself, and a remarkably pink 
one at that. 

‘‘T should think it was! I sent you to my 
desk for a receipt for almond-paste, and you 
quietly brought me one for removing wrinkles. 
And Helen Wardour is under the impression 
that I fully imtended to insult her.” — * 

Madge burst into a ringing peal of laughter; 
and, aunt Llewellyn chuckled mischievously. 

‘‘You needn’t; waste your breath, telling me 
anything,”..said she. ‘‘Can’t I see by your 
faces that you are each in ‘fool’s paradise ?’ 
Well, perhaps, I’d have been a better, woman 
if I had ever been there. Lister Kaye, give an 


uplifted eyes; betrayed her secret to Kaye’s} old woman a kiss for:your dead father’s sake. 
quick senses—in a moment more his arms, There! NowI’ll be off to tease Helen Wardour. 


clasped her close. 


“Madge! dare I—can I hope that some loye} 
for me prompted the request? Take your little} door. i 


Blessed be Jericho,.roses!” 
And the old fairy-godmother closed the 
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BY MARY W. MICKLES. 





We watched the sunset’s pencil trace 
Its fairy pictures strange'’and dim ; 
It seemed he found a glory there, 
In otner days ne’er known to him, 
Aad felt as ne’er before, the spell 
Which in that sad hour. ever lies; 
Was Heaven so near him even then? 
He saw it faintly in our skies. © 
We watched the gentle twilight wrap 
Her shadowy. mantle over all,’ 
Unconscious that near him there lay 
The shadows of a bier and pall. 
The trembling stars came softly out, 
O’er all the dark and solemn sky; 
And, like a broken-heart’s last moan, 
The Summer wind swept ‘sadly by. 
And in that quiet hour we spoke 
Of many a hope and many a dream, 





Which o'er “life's fitful fever” oft 
Will cast a bright but fleeting gleam. 
When next I marked the sunset’s glow, 
He who had watched with me before, 
‘Jnconscious lay, of all once loved, 
Siow drifting toward ‘the other shore.” 
Unconscious of the fond caress, 
The love-words murmured soft and low; 
The strong forms bowed, the loving hearts 
So crushed by bitfer woe: 
‘And now the sunlight softly falls 
Upon his long and quiet grave, 
Where, through the clear, calm, Summer daya, 
The vine shall cling, the blossom wave. 
And ever will this time recall * 
That when together he and I 
Watched the red sunset’s gleaming waves 
Dash all along the Eastern sky. i 





























THE WHITE LILY. 





BY KATHARINE STANLEY, 





‘‘PrzaseE,”’ said a wistful voice, ‘‘ give, me a 
flower. Tom is so fond of flowers.”’ 

Ella Bronson was on her way to a friend’s, 
with a bouquet of choice flowers. She stopped, 
at this appeal, and looking down, saw_a little, 
poorly-clad girl, about twelve years old. 

««And who is Tom?” asked Ella, touched. 

‘My little brother. He fell and hurt his 
back, and now he can’t move himself: the 
doctor says he’ll never get well; and he does 
wish for flowers so.’’ 

Ella hesitated for a moment, but only for a 
moment. To take a single flower from her 
bouquet would spoil it, so perfectly had it been 
arranged; and it was for a friend, moreover, 
who was about to be married. But the plead- 
ing face of the child, and the thought of the 
sick brother, were more than she could bear. 
She remembered, too, the words of Scripture. 
‘Inasmuch as ye have, done it unto one of the 
least of these, ye have done it unto me.” She 
selected the finest flower in the bouquet, @ 
large, white lily, and gave it to the child, 

“There,” she said, “put it in water, and 
it wiil keep ever so long, And here,’’ she 
added, as the girl, with grateful, looks, turned 
to run away, ‘‘is something to buy a few cakes 
for your brother. Where do you live?” 

The child told her, adding, ‘Oh! won’t Tom 
be glad,” and then disappeared. 

It was not long before the little thing 
reached her home. It was a close, hot room, 
at the top of the house, looking into a dirty 
inclosure behind. , 

“Is that you, Lizzy?” asked a weak voice, 
“T’m so glad.” 

The speaker was lying on a.straw bed, on 
the floor, and he looked up, smiling, into his 
sister’s face. = 

“See here, Tom,” said,the sister, producing 
the cakes. ‘‘These are the very kind you like. 
But that’s not all,” she added, triumphantly 
producing the lily. ‘‘Just-look-at this!” 

Tom’s eyes fairly glistened with delight. In 
his eagerness he half rose in bed, exclaiming, 
“Oh! what a beauty! Where did you get it?” 
But the exertion was too much for him, and 
almost as soon as he had grasped the bud, he 
fell back on his bed. 

“How pure it looks,” he added, weakly, after 





a pause; ‘it makes me think of the angels. 
You good, good Lizzy!’’ 

‘“‘See, I'll put it in. a bottle,” said Lizzy, 
with some water, and it shall stand on the floor 
close by you. .It will last, ever so long, now. 
But why don’t you eat your cake?’’. 

Tom shut his eyes, ‘<I ean’t, Lizzy,” he said. 
“T ain’t;hungry. You, must eat it yourself. 
I will lie and look at.the flower.” 

Lizzy was frightened. Tom must be very 
bad, she knew, if he could not eat cakes. 

‘Eat a little bit, dear,’ she begged. 
will make you feel better.” 

“‘T don’t think I shall ever be better,” an- 
swered Tom, . 

The tears rolled down. the sister’s face. 
‘Don’t talk so, Tom,” she sobbed.. ‘You 
shan’t go. I can’t live without you. . Who 
will there be to care for me?” 

“I’ve been thinking,” said Tom, gravely, 
“I think a great deal lying here, that when 
I’m gone, father will be different. You know,” 
and here he dropped his voice,.and looked 
carefully around, as if to see lest any one 
should be listening, “you know that father 
drinks; and that’s why he comes home so late, 
and says. he can't afford to send you to school; 
and why he is so cross; and why, sometimes, 
he beats you——” ‘ 

‘Don’t speak of it, dear,” sobbed the 
sister. ‘*I wouldn’t mind, if.it wasn’t for 
you.” 

*¢ But I do mind it, Lizzy; and it breaks my 
heart to lie here and see it.. But sometimes 
I think, when I die, father will be different. 
He says he loves me, and it may, make him 
good, you see. What is it the Bible says? 
‘Through much tribulation.’ Yes! it is through 
much tribulation, we win the crown. What 
was the verse we learnt at. school? I keep 
forgetting. _The one about being tired.” 

“Oh! I know,” said Lizzy. ‘Come unto 
me all ye that are weary and heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest.” 

«“Come' unto me,” repeated the brother. 
“He does not deceive, Lizzy. He will give us 
rest. Hz loves you and me, too, and He will 
take care of us. Hz is going to give me/rest, 
up in heaven.”’ 

But the sister was not to be comforted. Tom 
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was all the world to her. To lose him was to 
lose everything. 
The day wore on. Night came. Tom lay, 


looking at the lily, and no.one knows how }: 


many sweet thoughts it suggested to him. 
Now and then his sister stopped’ in her work, 
and came to see if he wanted anything. He 
always thanked her with a sweet smile. 

“Father is late, to-night,” he’ said, at last, 
when the darkness came: and he sighed. 

«He will be'here soon,” said Lizzy, uttering 
words’ of hope, in which she hardly beliéved 
herself. ‘Try to sleep a little, dear.” 

So ‘Tom, ‘at: last, fell off into a doze. Ten 
o’clock came,’ and yet'no father. Worn out 
with fatigue and anxié¢ty, Lizzy crept into 
bed by her brother’s side, and sank to sleep 
also. 

It was nearly midnight when the father came 
in. The noise woke Tom up.’ He half rose on 
his elbow and looked around. Atthat moment, 
the moon emerged from a cloud, and its light, 
falling through the window, lit wp the sick 
boy’s' facé witha glory as of a seraph’s. 

The futher started back, sobéred at once. 
It seemed to him as if a halo, direct from 
heaven, encire!ed his child’s head. 

“Father,” suid Tom, “come hére, please.” 

The man went softly'to his'son’s béd-side, 
sank on his knées, and took the 1ad’s wan hand 
tenderly in his own. He was awed. 

“Be kind to Lizzy,” said Tom, wistfully, 
looking into his father’s face:''“She won't 
have any one but you, when I am’ dead, 
father. Let her ‘go to school again, please: 
she is so fond of school 

“Oh! my son, my son,’ interrupted the now 
penitent father, bursting into-sobs. ' “You will 
get well yet 

“I 'witl' never get well,” said Tom. “But 
don’t ‘ery; father. I shall see miother, you 
know. ‘And by-and-by,” und a strange look 
came on his ‘face, a look of joy and@ faith ins 
expressible, «‘by-and-by, we'll all meet again, 
shan’t we? Kiss me, please, and then go to 
bed, or we’ll wake sister.”’ 

The father, choking back his sobs, ‘kissed 
the boy. ‘I promise to’ be kind'to Lizzy,” he 











whispered. ‘She shall goto school. I will 
never drink another drop. As God is my wit- 
ness,’’ he added, solemnly, “I never will.” 

Tom took his little, thin arms from around 
his father’s neck, where he had put them for 
that ‘last Kiss, hnd then sunk back on his pil- 
low, exhausted. 

“How sweet the flower looks in the moon- 
light,”’ thought ‘Tom. ‘“*What a happy boy I 
am to have it! And to have father promise to 
bé better,” he went on, ‘and ‘to say he’ll fre 
Lizzy, and that he’ll send her to school 
And then he forgot himsélf in sleep. 

The night passed. Morning dawned. Lizzy 
woke before the sun rose. Her first thought 
was of Tom. 

“I’ve slept all night,” she said, reproach- 
fully, ‘and I didn’t mean to sleep five minutes. 
I wonder if Tom‘wanted me in the night. He 
must be better, or he’d have called.’”’ 

He was better. As she leaned over to look 
at him, Lizzy was startled by the strange, yet 
beautiful look on his face, a look of divine joy, 
as when a martyr has passed through fire into 
everlasting reét. ' He would never suffer more. 

The lily had ‘done its work. It had sweet- 
ened the last hours of the suffering boy, sug- 
gesting puré and beautiful thoughts; and when 
Ella Bronson called, early in the morning, to 
see Lizzy, she found ‘it lyingon the breast of 
the dead child, clasped in his two, thin, waxen 
hands; and she thought of the lilies of Para- 
dise, and of the saints who held them, and of 
the words of Scripture again, ‘‘inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto the least one of thesé, ye 
have done it unto me.” 

A better work even had been done also. 
The last words of Tom wére never forgotten 
by ‘his father, who, from that night, became 
a reformed man. ‘ Lizzy’went to school, and, 
more than that, never again heard a harsh 
word at home. 

Ella and Lizzy became great friends. The 





} former, from her superior position, was able 


to do much for'the latter. It was 'tiot chance, 
rely on it! that made Ella give away, at some 
sacrifice at thé time, that'lily. 

As ye sow, ‘so shall ye'reap. 





ONE YHRAR. 


Just a year ago, I remember it well, 
Tn the beautifal sanshiny weather, 
When close by the brook ih the little dell, 
Sat I and my lover together. 
Ah! that tell-tale stream, as it hurried along, 
How sweet, how sweet was its little song. 


On a little gtave the wild flowers bloom, 
Again is it sunshiny weather; 
‘sit alone in the/silent gloom— 
Never again shall we sit together. 
The silver brook runs its way along, . 
But the music has fled from its little song. 8. W.¢. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

«An! you have thought better of it—I knew 
that’ it would be so,” said Mirabeau, receiving 
the woman le had parted with in such bitter 
anger, with a broad, frank smile. “Why will 
you degrade yourself with miserable threats, 
my beautiful friend?” 

“Threats! Only threats! Nay, it was some- 
thing more. I am not to be defied with impu- 


nity.”’ 

“Defied! No. With me it was confidence, 
not defiance.” 

“Confidence! How?” 


“How? Not even yourself, Louison, can pre 
me believe you capable of a mean action,” 

“‘A mean action! But you had cabaleiti 
with me.” 

“Only fora time. In a few days you would 
have known everything.” 

“You made a confidant of that woman, Du 
Barry, who is worse than an aristocrat, and 
only claims to be one of us when every one 
else rejects her.” 

‘On the contrary—I made her my tool.” 

‘You invited that insolent woman, Theroigne 
de Mericourt, to your table, while I was almost 
driven from your door.” 

Mirabeau laughed till the ruffles on his broad 
bosom shook again. 

“Ah! you heard of that! Why, the whole 
mob of rioters forced themselves upon me— 
these two women with the rest. Robespierre, 


Marat, and some others were members of ‘the 


Assembly, and they all came in a little mob 
together. I could but entertain them. Such 
men résent neglect.” | 

‘‘But Madime Du Barry! I was here—I 
overheard your conversation with that woman.” 

«Then you only learned one fact, that I con- 
sidered her a useful instrument, by which a 
great end might’ be attained. She still has 
friends at the court. 1 wished ‘to draw myself 
into communication there.” 

“Yes, I know,” answered Lotison, with a 
bitter laugh. ‘You’ ‘wished to visit a little 
temple in the grounds at St. Cloud.” 


+ Mirabeau started visibly, but the smile never 
left his lips as she went on. 

“You desired, above all things, to kneel at 
the feet and kiss the hand of the queen; for 
a citizen of France, sworn to er her people 
free, it was a glorious ambition.’ 

“Go on,” said the count, leaning back in hig 
chair—‘‘go on. What more have you learned?” 

«‘What more? Why, that the kneeling was 
done—the kiss given. I saw your perjured lipg 
on the Austrian’s hand with my own eyes. Thé 
whole base treason was made plain to me then, 
as it is now, when I have your letter at com: 
mand.” 

Mirabeau’s eyes flashed. She had the lettér 
still in her possession. His greatest anxiety 
was laid to rest. , 

“Then,” he said, with a pleasant, mellow 
laugh, “‘you have been playing the spy upon 
me all this time. Quite unnecessary, my friend, 
When my plans were matured you would have 
had them all. These others were my instru- 
ments; you had a grander and higher role to 
play.” 

‘Yes, I understand, that of a cast-off gar- 

ment when tlie fashions change, or an orange 
when the juice is exhausted, ” answered the 
woman, tartly, but wavering a little in her 
‘bitter unbelief. 
“Dear me! how thoroughly you play the, 
jealous dame, Louison. I had hoped better 
things of you; but it is folly,  suppcse, to ex- 
pect broad confidence and a pate, understand 
ing of great aims in any woman.’ 

Louison flushed angrily. It had been, her 
pride to mate her own bold spirit with that of 
Mirabeau. 

‘Wise men or women do not, act blindly 
when nations are at stake,” she said, in a tone 
that was becoming more and more deprecatory. 
“Deceive me in — 80 little, and you deceive 
me in everything.” 

“But Ihave not deceiyed you, my beautiful 
tigress!” 

‘You have met the queen?” 





‘¢Granted.” 
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«‘Taken money from the queen?” 
«That is false—a wicked slander that would 
blister honest lips,”’ cried the count, sitting up- 


right, and flashing a storm of fierce wrath upon | 


her. 

Louison looked around the magnificent, room, 
and bent her splendid eyes upon him in silent 
unbelief. , He understood the expression of her 
face, and answered it. 

‘All this costs me nothing. It is the pro- 
perty of a refugee, and I seized upon it asa 
servant of the people.” 

‘‘To ape the manners of an aristocrat,” an- 

swered Louison, with a faint sneer. 
‘ «To win the power which shall hurl down 
aristocrats to .a level with the people, or lift 
Mirabeau and those he loves above that of 
any monarchy. Tell me, Louison, how will 
France be served best, by destroying all fixed 
laws, or by placing a man who has a genius 
for government in control of a weak and yield- 
ing king? The time may come, girl, when 
Marie Antoinette will find the woman who aids 
Mirabeau in carrying out the broad designs 
which fill his mind, lifted above herself in 
power, while she has only the name of queen, 
another——” 

‘But that woman ?” 

“‘Need I name her?” cried the jouni. taking 
Louison’s hand in his, and lifting his face to hers 
with an expression that made her heart swell. 

‘Still, Mirabeau, it is useless * “7 that of 

late you have ceased to regard me.’ 
* «Because I have had momentous plans in 
my mind; because it seemed to me needful that 
the world should ‘think with you, that there is 
neither love nor confidence between us. It 
is important that I should have one firm and 
trusted friend among my enemies. I had de-, 
signed you for the position, Louison. What 
human being is there who can so readily win 
admiration and confidence? In their clubs, and 
in their private committees, I wish you to be 
the soul. It was this desire that made me seem 
less cordial than of old. I wished my foes to 
think that we had quarreled. In order that you 
should get your part well, it was necessary, that 
you should feel itareality. When the idea, was 
once established, I should have ‘taught you how 
false it was by deeper ‘devotion, more perfect 
confidence. But you felt these preliminaries 
too deeply and became dangerous. 6 

“Because I loved you. Oh, Mirabeau! it was 
from hd great love which you seemed to out- 


rage.’ 
Louison threw herself upon her knees, and 
reached up her arms to Mirabeau with a great 





longing for some return of tenderness, which 
she had thought lost to her forever. This ges- 
ture disturbed the letter which she had thrust 
deep down in her bosom, and the edge came up 
through the loose folds of her dress. Mirabeau 
saw, it, and his, eyes flashed fire. She caught 
their light, and grew gentle and yielding asa 
child under it. Surely the man loved her, or 
his face would never have brightened like that! 
How childish and wayward she had been! It 
was magnanimous in Mirabeau to forgive her 
so readily; but then his nature was so grand— 
no wonder the people adored him. Surely, if 
he could control the monarch of, France, all 
must be well with the masses. 

‘‘How could I distrust you so?’’ she mur- 
mured, resting her head against, him, Look 
on me, beloved, and say that I am forgiven,” 

He did look upon her with an expression 
that had made many a heart ‘beat faster to 
their peril. 

“But you have not told me all?” he said, 
gently. ‘There was another letter. How did 
you reach it?” 

“¢ Another letter? The queen’s answer. I 
waited for it, hoped for it; but the little wretch 
would not give it up.” 

‘What wretch? Nay, nay! do not turn your 
head from mé, Louison. Confidence to be per- 
fect must be mutual. Tell me what more you 
have been doing.” 

Louison told him how she had put Zamara 
on the track of his enterprise, and confessed, 
with burning shame, the defeat that wary dwarf 
had brought upon her. 

“So he has the document!” said Mirabeau, 
carelessly. ‘‘No matter; we will soon get it 
from him, I will force him to give it into your 
possession before you leave the house, late as 
itis. Henceforth there shall be no half confi- 
dence between us,” 

Louison smiled, and her eyes shone triumph- 
ant]y—some generous impulses always exist in 
a, woman who loves, Mirabeau’s forbearance 
brought all that was good in the woman’s na- 
ture to the surface. She remembered, avith a 
pang of remorse, that the most dangerous ac- 
tion which had sprung out of her jealousy was 
still. ‘untold—her interview with Robespierre. 
While Mirabeau, wrote a few brief lines and 
folded them, she thought of this, and hesitated 
how to tell him that which, would not fail to 
stir his anger. The count was occupied with 
other things, and left her, for a time, unnoticed 
at. his feet, while he touched a bell on the table, 
and gave some orders to.a.servant., Louison 


‘started when she heard them. 
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“Take this.to;Madame,Du Barry,,she, will }, 


send her attendant, the dwarf, back, with.,you. 
See that the imp speaks to no one; and if he 
attempts to evade you, bring him in yourarms; 
but do not quite strangle him,”’ 

The man went out somewhat antonishad, but 
resolute to obey the orders; he had, received. 
Then Mirabeau leaned, hack ,in his chair and 
drew a deep breath. He, was a perfect dissem- 
bler, or that keen woman would hawe detected 
something in his face that she did not: like, 

‘‘Mirabeau,” she. said, almost humbly, ‘I 
have not told you all. When I went out from 
here to-night, my heert was; full of. rage and 
fire—I hated you.’ ; 

‘‘Foolish girl; weak, . weak woman! . How 
little you understand the man. who loves you. 
Well, go.on., What, further mischief has been 
done?” 

“ Mirabenws I .took that letter to Robes- 
pierre.” 

The count started up and, amt hurled her 
to the floor. as ; 
‘‘To Robespierre! Fiend! fool! woman!’’ 

He spoke the last word with, concentrated 
scorn, as if it were the hardest and most offen- 
sive he could apply to her. 

‘I took it to Robespierre because of his 
enmity to you. At the moment, you know, I 
hated you, and longed for revenge.” 

“And you gave him. the letter? 
longer in your possession ?”’ 

‘He read it, and wanted to keep it, but I 
would not let him.”’ 

‘Ah! Well, what did he say to it?” | 

‘That he would denounce you in the Assem- 
bly to-morrow.” 

{‘ Then, he was to be my accuser, and you 
were to be ready with the evidence. . Was that 
the understanding?” 

How quietly he spoke, scarcely above a 
whisper, yet there wag something in,the sound 
that thrilled her like the hiss of a snake. 

“‘This you cannot forgive,” she said. 

I warned you.” 
‘Forgive? Oh, yes! 
on each other, Louison.’’ 

He spoke quietly, but with an unnatural 
tone in his voice, Still, if she had seen his 
face, the look of a fiend was there. 

‘“‘The mischief can be arrested. Late as it 
is, I will go. to him.” 

Louison started up, and was preparing,to go 
out; but the intellect of this singular.man was 
more rapid than her movement.; Quick as 


It is no 


“Still 


We must not be hard 


lightning he had discovered in her act a means 
of confounding his enemies. ;, 


> 





‘* Let. it alone,’”’ he said, with animation. ‘Is 
it likely, that he will dare assail me?” 

‘“‘T am sure of it,” answered Louison, hesi- 
tating to sit down. 

‘‘ Your .promise to give up the evidence was 
positive?” 

“Yes,” faltered-the woman, shrinking from 
his eager glances, 

‘“‘ There, let the whole thing rest. Here comes 
my man with the dwarf.” 

That moment the messenger came. back, 
bearing ,Zamara, like a child, in his arms. 
The little wretch was ashen white as far as his 
dusky skin would permit, and his eyes gleamed 
like those ofa viper when they fell on Louison. 

“Let the creature down,’’ said Mirabeau; 
“and come again when I call you.” 

The man placed Zamara on his feet, and dis- 
appeared; then, before any one could) speak, 
the dwarf came close to Mirabeau with one 
hand in his bosom. 

“Guard yourself! Guard yourself! He ear- 
ries a poisoned dagger there,”’ cried Louison. 

Zamara gave her a quick glance—all ‘his 
color had come back. In an instant his sharp 
wit mastered the situation. The hand was with- 
drawn from his bosom, and in it was a paper, 
which he placed before Mirabeau with low re- 
verence, as if he had been a slave, and the 
count an Eastern satrap. 

‘“‘The woman who leans.upon your chair 
tempted me to take this. When I found that 
she intended to make a bad use of it, I refused 
to give it up, being resolved to bring it back 
again. In the morning Count Mirabeau would 
have found it: under this pretty deer with the 
golden hoofs. There was no need of sending 
a tall man after Zamara; he knows what is 
right, and is not afraid when it is to be done.” 

Mirsbeau took the letter, glanced over it an 
instant, then leaned forward and held it in the 
flame of an antique lamp that burned before 
him. As the blaze flashed up from his hand 
it revealed the lines of that lowering face with 
a vividness that made the dwarf tremble; but 
as the light faded, this expression softened into 


carelessness, and brushing the black: flakes 


from his sleeves, he said, addressing Zamara, 
“You. ean go now. I shall.not. kill. yow ft 
this; but try it a second time, and there will 
be one sharp, little dwarf less in France. Go!” 
Zamara needed no ‘second bidding, but left 
the room, muttering, ‘‘She loves that man—sh® 
is jealous—his death would kill,her. Good!” 
After Zamara was. gone, Mirabeau drew 
Louison toward him. 
_ The little viper would have cheated _us 
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both,’ he isaid;' “but for onee'we have drawn 
his fangs. Now forthe’ other letter. When 
that is in ashes; we'shall know how-to meet this 
more venomous creature, Rébespiérre, and his 
mates. 'So'they had’ Mirabeau in\a'trap, had 
they! The letter, Louison—the letter! We will 
send it after the one that is' gone!” 

‘** But it is not here,” answered Lotison. 
went home first, and left it there.” 


ay 


Mirabeau started. Had she, indeed, left that ; 


letter with his-enemies.’ He looked keenly in 
her face, searching it for the truth. ‘As his eyes 
wandered downward, a corner of the folded 
paper he ‘had ‘seen before was visible above 
the short, full waist of her dress. “A crafty 
smile’ crept over Mirabeau’s lips as he drew 
her downward and pressed them to hers, think- 
ing to secure it, but’ his inordinate vanity pre- 
-wented it. Dangerous ‘as she was, hé would 
trust-her, and thus test ween own powers of per- 
suasion. 

« Ah, you to love me!” murmured the woman, 
and tears rose to her eyes. 

hee How weak, how foolish to doubt it, my 
friend, my queen!” 

This word brought back Louison’s distrust. 

‘Ah, the queen!’’ she said; ‘but for her I 
might not have doubted you. “You gave her 
what Louisom never knew, reverence, homage.” 

« Because there was'no other way of winning 
her to my_ purpose.» ‘Cannot::you understand 
that we gain and rule people by their master 
passions? ‘Now there is not in ‘all France a 

othan’so proud of her power; and so conscious 
Sof her Joveliness, as: Marie’ Antoinette. Would 
dyou ‘have had me wound while I wished to win 
her?” 

*« Win her; Mirabeau?’’ 

Yes, to those ptirposes which shall make 
tyour' friend ‘the ruler of France, and yet give 
liberty to the people. In order to accomplish 
this we must’ not pull down the throne entirely. 
France loves her traditions, and in some form 
or another will’keep ‘them. ‘The nation is now 
like a noble ship reeling and plunging throughs 
the blackness of a storm. . There is but’ one 
man living wlio could guide ‘the betes“thag 
nian is Mirabeau.” f 

«And but one woman'who has the wit and 
courage to stand ‘by his side, let the storm rage 
as it will; said Louison; kindling with enthu- 
Biacm.’ “Ah, eat this’is far better than being 
a queen!” 

Mirabeau took’ her hand and kissed it, as if 
she had, indeed, been a sovereign, thus mock- 
dng her vanity in his heart. 
¢-“We understand each other thoroughly 


now;" he said. “There will be no more doubt 
between us.” 

«Never again!” 

“And now’ we ‘must’ say good-night, my 
friend. See how late it is.”’ 

Louison lingered, not that she was afraid of 
going into the street ‘alone; but the exquisite 
delusions of the moment’ ‘were upon her, and 
she ldnged to ‘continue them. 

“The day ‘has ‘been an exciting one, and, 
spite of ‘your bright presence, I am weary,” 
‘said the count, reaching forth his hand to take 
leave. 

Louison lifted the hand: to her lips and 
covered it with kisses. 

“ Ah?” ‘she said, ‘this ‘is‘coming from pur- 
gatory into heaven.” 

‘But even angels must part sometimes, my 
friend.” 

“Yes, yes! Good-night. Al, Mirabeau! how 
pleasant it is to be your slave!”’ 

“Slave! No,'no!’ My mate—my friend!” 

‘Call it by any name you will; but the jeal- 
ous love which would havé' destroyed you an 
hour ago, now crouches at your feet in full 
submission. ‘ Good-night!” 

Mirabeau walked to the door and held it 
open, an act of courtesy seldom vouchsafed to 
her before. So, with smiles on her lips, she 
went out into the darkness. 

The moment she was gone, Count Mirabeau 
went back to his room, wild with the excite- 
ment ‘he had suppressed with so much effort. 
Approaching the table, he struck his clenched 
fist upon it with a blow that sounded through 
the room, and fell into his chair, wiping great 
drops of perspiration from his forehead. 

Great heavens! the gulf that’ yawned before 
me! T can hardly make'sure that itis bridged 
over even yet. Another outburst of her furious 
jedlousy between this and to-morrow, and it is 
ruin. Pool, fool that Iwas to feel ‘safe in my 
contempt of this dangerous woman. Surely, no 
one should know better than myself that ‘Tell 
has no fury like a woman scorned;” but the 
) fiend within is’ always tempting mé to turn my 
doves into vipers. Heavens! when I think of 
the danger, it chills me; ‘but she is tamed now. 
Mirabeau’s spell is upon hér. I was tempted 
to take the letter from her bosom, but it was 
better not. She knows ‘too much ‘not to be 
trusted. One token of distiust, and she would 
hasten to deserve it. ‘She ‘will not épesk—she 
will not. When Mirabedu' seals a woman’s 
mouth with kisses’ it is mute, save to obey him. 
Yes, she “is safe—but how the whole thing 





shakes me! I did not'think there was a woman 
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living who could strike. Mirabeau with a; panic 


like this. These coward, drops lie cold on my 
forehead even when I know the danger is passed. 
Oh, yes! it was better that I seemed to trust 
her—now I can, 





CHAPTER XVI. .« 
“Tue treason of Mirabeap}, The treason of 
Mirabeau!’’:. 

Robespierre-had made his first attack in a 
bitter article hawked that morning, through the 
streets of Paris; and the ery wrung, loud and 
long, like the howl of wild beasts scenting blood 
afar.off. ‘The treason of Mirabeau! The trea- 
son of Mirabeau!’’ Robespierre heard it walk- 
ing toward the Assembly, and his black heart 
beat with triumph under that olive-green coat. 
Marat heard of it as he lay in his bath, writing 
a still more furious attack on the popularidol, 
and a spasm of. delight shook all his restless 
limbs till the water stirred arqund them.. ‘At 
last they, had him in a:firm grip; this proud 
demagogue, this popular idol, who strode over 
them like a god, was in their power. They had 
proofs of his treason—proofs written by his 
own hand; the proof of an, eye witness, who 
had seen him at the very feet of the queen. 
All this the articles in the journals only hinted 
at; but when Mirabeau took his seat.in the 


Assembly that day, the storm would burst:upon, 


him. Hitherto he had defied them, and trampled 
down accusations of which there was no eyi- 
dence that the people would accept. But now, 
yes now 

No wonder Marat laughed till the water shook 
and rippled around him, then plunged into the 
bitterness of his article again, storming on the 
foe that in his mind was already down, Nay, 
he could not write, the brutal joy within him 
was too great, but rather. would arise, dress 
himself, and witness, the downfall of a rival he 
hated and feared, 

Mirabeau heard the cry, paused in, his 
haughty progress,.and bought.a journal, which 
he read quietly passing along the street, and 





those who, observed him, saw a.keen smile pass, 


over his lips. Surely, whatever the charge was, 
that man would fight it to the bitter end, and, 
with such weapons ,as_ his opponents could 
never wield. The people still believed in 


Mirabeau, and cheered him ag he moved to- 3 


ward the Assembly, even with those virnlent,, 
cries of ‘traitor”.on the air. The power of | 
that man was something marvelous. 

‘The Assembly was turbulent that day as the 
streets had been. ‘Mirdbean’s enemies were 
triumphant, his friends doubtful and depressed. | 





Never had. his eecusers seemed so assured of 
success. Even his composure could not. abate 
their joy., His calm seemed, to. them like de- 
pression. 

At. the very door of the Ascemhly, the cry of 
Mirabeau's' treason came. up. The galleries 
were full of women who.were more tumultuous 
and eager than the men... Some. had brought 
their. work,, others, carried parcels, in. which 
were bread or, fruit, for it, was believed that 
the sitting would be long and violent. | Mira- 
beau would not die easy; they had hedged him 
in like a lion in the toils, and like a lion he,was 
sure to defend himself., So the women of France 
flocked to, the Assembly, and crowded ‘all its 
vacant spaces, as the matrons of old Rome went 
to see gladiators and wild, beasts. tear \each 
other, In,this. mob, which called itself a: de- 
liberative body, there was neither decorum, 
nor an attempt at order.. Where,all the evil 
passions are let loose, tumult, and anarchy-must 
follow. 

Mirabeau’s enemies were all in their places. 
Clubs known: to oppose him had emptied them- 
selves into the galleries. On the floor his foes 
gathered in groups consulting together. , There 
the beautiful face of St. Just was contrasted 
with the austere features of Desmoulins and 
the hateful.coarseness of Danton. Everywhere 
Mirabeau saw preparations for.an attack that 
was to crush him; but this only shot fire to his 
eyes, and curled his lips with haughty disdain. 
Not. that he felt himself quite, safe, but from 
the natural self-confidence of a spirit that had 
never quailed before living man, At all times 
Mirabeau was self-sufficient, more so than ever 
when danger threatened him. There, he, sat 
in the midst of his enemies, like.a lion waiting 
for the gladiators to. appear, calm from inordi- 
nate, self-poise. Of all .his enemies, Mira- 
beau’s defiant eyes sought out Robespierre most 
frequently. There was something amounting 
almost to a smirk on the countenance.of this 
little man, which would: have been.a smile in 
another; but the dry, parchment-like. counte- 
nance of Robespierre admitted only, of;sneers 
and smirks—a broad, honest-smile, was impos- 
sible to it.. : 

. Robespierre, .at this time, had. scarcely de- 
veloped the dreadful character for cruelty and 
fanatical malice whichat this time blisters 
every page, of history on which his name.is 
written. His movements had heen sinister, half 
} done in seeret, and up to this time, were’ more 
suggestive of atrocities than. active.in their 
perpetration. While Mirabeau was in power, 
the reptile spirit of this man had not. yentured 
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to crest itself; but slowly and with crafty wind- 
ings was’ creeping stealthily to the horrible 
power with which the madness of an insane 
people at last invested him, thus turning all 
France into ohe vast slaughter-house. Hitherto 
he had kept in the baekground, and instigated 
others to attack the man whose popularity stood 
between him and the position'he thirsted for} 
but now that disgrace and defeat was certain, 
he came’forward on the great man’s track like 
a hyena prowling along the path of a lion. 
“Robespierre was ready to lead the onslaught. 
Mirabeau saw it in the glitter of those evil 
eyes, and knowing’ how relentless and unprin- 
cipled the nian was, felt a thrill of doubt rush 
over’ him® Nothing but certainty-could have 
impelled that coward nature to creep into the 
light. Had Louison failed him? Could’ she 
have broken throagh the thrall of his persua- 
sions and gone‘over to the enemy? The night 
before he had a sort of pride in trusting every- 
thing to the power of his own personal influ- 
ence over a‘woman that nothing else could tame 
‘or terrify; but now, when he stood face to face 
with an awful danger, for the ‘first time in his 
life Mirabeau distrusted himself. What but o 
dead certainty to give that assured air to Robes- 
pierre? Why had he trusted to those’ powers 
of persuasion which never yet had failed him 
with the sex, but might prove ineffectual, for 
the first time, when his honor and very life 
depended on them? The night before his hand 
was almost on that very paper; a movement of 
the fingers, and he might have drawn it from 
Louison’s bosom, and, had he so chosen, defied 
her afterward. But his intolerable self-conceit 
had prevented this act of safety. How he cursed 
the vanity which had ‘filled his mind with all 
these harrowing doubts.’ ‘‘Whom the gods de- 
stroy they first make mad,” he muttered to 
himself. ‘I was, indeed; mad to let her leave 
me with that in her bosom.” 

The galleries were already overrun with 
‘women—for' that cry in the street had sent 
crowds to the Assembly. Now they began to 
fill'the floor, and force themselves among the 
members ‘with a feeling of equality which no 
one had the courage to resist or rebuke. All 
at once Louison Brisot appeared making her 
way through the throng, arrayed with a glow 
and flash of rich colors, and looking proudly 
beautiful. Her,eyes roved around the Assem- 
bly, and settled on Robespierre, who was look- 
ing dt her with the changeful glitter of a serpent 
inhiseyes. Louison met this look with an almost 
imipérceptible bend of the head. Mirabeau saw 
it, and the bold heart quailed within him. 





At‘ last Louison’s ¢yés fell upon his face, 
which was turned ‘anxiously upon her. She 
gave him no signal.’ ‘She did not even smile, 
but turned her back, ‘and began talking airily 
with one of his bitterest enemies. Now and 
then he caught her glancing at him from under 
her long eyelashes, as if she enjoyed his anxiety, 
and cursed her in his heart, but more bitterly 
cursed his own folly for leaving the means of 
his destruction in her power. 

The business of the Assembly went on—dull 
routine busitiess, which no one cared about, 
and was inexpressibly irksome to Mirabeau, 
whose bold ‘spirit ‘Was always restive under 
delay, even when action might injure himself. 
Through all these details he could now and then 
hear the voice and bold, ringing laugh of Loui- 
son, bandying jests with his enemies. The 
sound made him désperate, but, for the first 
time, he had some’ respect for the woman who 
had so adroitly outwitted him—inordinate self- 
love would not permit him to despise her after 
this. 

At last a voice was heard asking leave for a 
privileged question; and Bobespierre stood up, 
speaking in low, hesitating accents, but growing 
stronger as dead silence fell upon the Assembly 
after his first words. Mirabeau turned in his 
seat, and listened, smiling, while each point of 
the charges made against him fell in terse, 
bitter words from the man he had, for a long 
time, despised and ridiculed—how sharply and 
with what telling simplicity they fell upon 
his ear. é 

Count Mirabeau, a member of that Assembly, 
was charged with betraying the people’s trust, 
inasmuch as he had entered into a secret league 
with the court to throw the nation back into 
the power of the nobles, and while he professed 
to seek the liberty of the people, he had all the 
time been working against their dearest wishes. 
He was in constant intercourse with the king, 
and more especially with the Austrian woman, 
who was known as Queen of France. It was 
known, and would be made clear to the people, 
that Count Mirabeau had held repeated inter- 
views with the king, and no longer ago than in 
June, had “met the queen, privately, in her 
summer-house at St. Cloud, where he entered 
into a compact to place the nation once more 
in her power. More than this, Mirabeau had, 
from first to last, been a pensioner of the court, 
and was in the habit of receiving vast sums of 
money from the queen, ¥ which he expended in 
such aristocratic, riotous 4iving, as no true 


patriot would indulge i in while the people were 


starving around him.’ 
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When . Robespierre had: ‘done reading the 
carefully prepared’ charges; Mirabeau leaned 
back in his chair and:said:loud enough ‘to be 
heard. by ‘all around him, ‘Is that.‘all? I 
thought they ‘would have proven that I: was. 
plotting to blowup the Assembly, and! under- 
mine all France with a pound of gunpowder. 
The little viper yonder: has riot half done: his 
work.” 

There was more of: audacity than courage >in 
this speech, and desperate anxiety gave a false 
ring to his voice as he uttered it. Then, with 
a-slow, arrogant movement,’ Mirabeau arose to 
his feet, and asked for the proof ef thesecharges, 
which had been é0 often -hinted or spoken that 


they had lost all claim to originality, and.were. 


hardly worth answering, even when brought 
seriously before that august body. Of course, 
citizen Robespiefre: did not expect him to 
answer charges so’ loosely made, when un- 
supported by proof. Even that must be from 
persons, and of a character beyond question, if 
he deigned to notice it, even by a verbal con- 
tradiction, 

“The proof!’ exclaimed: Robespierre, in 
his sharp, disagreeable voice. ‘Stand forth, 
citoyenne Brisot, and let the people hear how 
grossly they have been deceived. Answer to 
them if, with your own eyes, you did not, in 
June last, see this man, Count Mirabeau, in 
company with Marie Antoinette, in a, temple 
hid away in the romantic grounds.of St. Cloud, 
where they made a solemn compact together, 
which was to'chain France once more to the 
throne. Show to the people and their repre- 
sentatives that letter addressed to the queen, 
in the handwriting, and bearing the signature 
of Count Mirabeau, which is now in your 
possession. Citizens, there is no time for such 
forms of investigation as usually follow charges 
like these; extraordinary circumstances call 
for extraordinary measures.. I:move that these 
proofs are laid before you now—that citoyenne 
Brisot have permissien to speak.”’ 

Mirabeau arose, smiling, and begged that: it 
might be so. 

Then, amid some confusion, Louison was 
called. She came out from the group of women 
who had crowded around her, somewhat ex- 
cited, and with a light laugh upon her lips. 

“What is it,” she’ said, demurely casting 
down her eyes, *‘that citizen oo Spi aa de- 
sires of me?” 

“‘ The letter, + et cali letter!” 

The Assembly: was’ hushed; ‘no sound arose 
but a rustle in the galleries, as. people in the 
crowd leaned eagerly over each other.. Mira- 





rough head; 





beau turned white in-his chair.) Even his fierce 
bravery could: not hold its: own against the 
awful anxiety of the moment. His enemies 
saw this, and murmurs of ioneguediats triumph 
began tovarise.: 

** The: letter,. citizen 1” said Louison, lifting 
her eyebrows with a-look of innocent astonish- 
ment, ‘“‘there must be some mistake—I have 
no letter.”” i 

Robespierre fell ints his seat, and sat staring 
at the girl:in. wild astonishment.» Mirabeau ‘ 
leaned backin his chair; drew a deep breath, 
and laughed. A roar of ‘applause swept down 
from the: galleries. This was:answered: back 
by the women on the floor, and carried into the 
street, where it:ran like wild-fire among the 
people who could find no room inside. 

Louison cast one brilliant glance at Mirabean, 
allowed a glow of:triumphant mischief to flash ' 
over her face, and, quick as lightning, veiled 
her eyes again. Robespierre saw the glance, 
and a hiss of rage came through his shut teeth. 
Louison caught his venomous glance, and shud- 
dered. 

Once: more Mirabeau was triumphant. The 
malice of his enemies had lifted him still higher 
in the estimation of the. people, who gloried 
more than ever in their idol. Louison shared 
in the popular favor. The Maid of Liege hae 
never been an object of more admiring atten-i 
tion. She gloried in the aet which proved her 
devotion to Mirabeau, but had made her bitter 
enemies, whom she believed herself strong 
enough to scorn. She managed to draw near 
Mirabeau, who greeted her with a glowing 
smile. 

‘*Have I'done well?” she asked, turning her 
head. 

‘*More than well,” he answered. 
on something better than gratitude.”’ ' 

«‘There’is but one thing better in the world,” 
she returned,‘in a low voice; ‘give me that 
and I am content.” 

Before Mirabeau could erage: Marat stood 
at Louison’s elbow. 

« Citoyenne,” he said, with loud s¢oarseness, 
‘‘you have at least had courage; but it needs a 
charmed life ‘to play with: vipers. Is: yours’ 
thus protected?” 

‘Louison laughed inthe man’s*face. Was 
not: Mirabeau more powerful than ever; an¢ 
had not she made-him so? 

«+E understand,” ‘said Marat, nodding hi 
“but one life does not hold -ai 
Franee.: ‘Mad love has made you ‘blind. Citoy 
enne, for one false man: you’ have: cut coe an 
army of friends. Wait, and seei’? 


«“Qount 
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Louison turned-upon this uncouth man, ‘who 
seemed to-have:eome fresh from a stable, with 
disdain in her eyes, Just then renewed shouts 
went up for Mirabeau. 

‘‘Hear that, citizen, and tell me if. there is 
one among you the people love so... When there 
is, let that man threaten me. Bah! How mean 
and small-you are beside him!?’ 

Marat turned his coarse, evil face fall. upon 
her. There was somethirig more than a threat 
in that look; but Louison. was too firm:in her 


triumph evento regard it. She saw Mirabeaw 


walking toward his seat, firm, erect, and carry~ 
ing himself like.a monarch. Her eyes followed: 
him eagerly,.and her. heart: swelled as his 
enemies shrunk away into their places, beaten 
down by the storm of popular rejoicing that 
they had failed in bringing anything but: base- 


less charges against. the supreme. idol of the. 


day. These: men had hated Mirabeau with 
bitter jealousy. and. uneonquerable: distrust; 
but this feeling was nothing to. the burning 


rage and venomous repulsion with which Loui-: 
son had inspired them. She had dared tolead: 


them into a grave error, cover them with the 
ridicule of defeat, and scoff at their indignation: 
But a day of reckoning was sure to come. 

Louison cared nothing for this. Her idol 
was triumphant. By the act of that day she 
had chained him to her. Had she not placed 
him more firmly. than ever in the hearts of the 
people? In his triumph hers was complete. 

That night Mirabeau sought Louison at her 
lodgings. The peril he had escaped brought a 
feeliug of. gratitude even into his reckless 
heart. In her jealous rage she had thrust him 
into danger; but ata gentle word of’ affection 
had brought him out of it triumphantly, honored 
with double strength; and a victor over the most 
relentless enemies that ever pursued a man to 
ruin. She came to meet him, radiant, with both 
hands extended, and wild triumph in her eyes: 

‘«* Now tell me—could the queen have dorie:so 
much for you?” 

“The queen? Nay; she would rather. see 
Mirabeau dead, save that. he may be. useful. 
Why speak’ of her, Louison?. I came only to 
talk of yourself—you have made many enemies 
to-day.”’ 

‘Enemies? . Yes, I know it. What then—are 
you not stronger than ever? :And. I-++have:l 
not Miraeau ?”’ 

The count: reached out his ‘hand and: «witang 
hers. ci 
“«Who will defend’ -_ with his last-breath:” 
“ And love: me ‘till then?’ 


A soft, pleading light came into has eyes: 





for the moment this’ brave, bad. woman was 
humble and tender as.a:ehild. » 

Mirabeau gave:dn: impatient movement of 
the head.: The talk of. love from her lips was 
like a proffer of dead flowers: Anything else 
he. would! give her—but not that.. Even in his 
supreme danger, the night before, a sembiance 
of the passion had been irksome—now it seemed 
impossible. 

«“ Ask: Mirabeau ‘how: he will act; and he 
can tell you; but weneeds is sacther thing, my 
friend.” 

Louison’s eyes filled with cilia disap- 
pointment.. Was he foiling her:so soon? 

‘‘There, there! I. meant nothing that should 
drive all that light from! your face. No woman 
has ever stood:by me as youhave doney’ Mira- 
beau may be faithless to his loves—people say 
that the is... But who ever -eharged him with 
desertion of a friend, much less one who has 

served him as you have done?” 

Louison heard him, and‘her oe eyes filled 
with tearful reproach. 

‘Ah, Mirabeau! you never hava me!” 

‘On my soul I did, but that was when~——” 

Now her eyes were raised to his with wistful 
questioning, which made ihim:break off in the 
cruel thing he was seying. 

**When?”’ 

*¢ When looked upon you only asa woman?”’ 

“Only as a woman! When ‘I have done so 
much for France—so much for: you. ° This is 
hard, it is ungrateful.”’ 

‘Yes, I think it is; but not the less ¢rue. 
Men have strong sympathies, firm friendships, 
sometimes high reverence, foreach other, but 
no love; that we give to women.’’ 

Louison’s lip curved an instant, but a. quiver 
of pain took all the scorn from: it. 

‘And that you can never give tome?’ What, 
have I done?” 

‘«Too.much, my friend. The pride,of man- 
hood revolts ata ‘false position: Had you 
craved love, Mirabeau should: have Lapeer 
you: » 

«Ah! I understand. te aspire to protect 
the queen. She is ready to bexcared: — and, 
perhaps, loved.” 

“41 think: she would hardly 2 amuse’ herself 
with am execution.” u ; 

“And you: ‘blame. me for edjoiving when an 
enémy ‘of France falls. ' You ,call upon us 
women for help, oo then despise ‘us that we 


2 listen.” 


‘No, not. Only I do:not-usually hetske my- 
self. to the scaffold when I: have love to bestow. 
Cannet you see a difference?” ug 
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“These are dainty distinctions, which a 
woman of the people is not expected to know. 
One cannot be a patriot and helpless,” an- 
swered Louison, whose hot temper was begin- 
ning to kindle fiercely under the keen disap- 
pointment that man had brought upon her. 
«As for me, I give leve for love, and hate for 
hate.”’ 

«Ah! but you and I will have nothing to do 
with either, for both are dangerous. I did 
not come here to talk of such bitter and frail 
things; but to announce danger.” 

«A new one—to you or to me?” 

‘‘For myself, I have so many enemies, that 
half a dozen, more or less, is of little conse- 
quence—that would not have moved me in the 
least.” 

“Then it is for me?” 

“This was a grand but dangerous day for 
you, Louison—for it made my enemies yours, 
and they are counted by hundreds.” 

“This morning I did nottfear them, having 
you; but now I stand alone.” 

“‘Not while Mirabeau lives. This is what I 
came to say—let us have done with all meaner 
things. 
purpose—comrades in a glorious cause. A 





great future lies before France—you will 
stand by me while I work it out?” 

Louison was pale'as death, all the woman- 
liness in her nature was wounded unto death. 
He left nothing before her now but a man’s 
ambition. Well, that was better than nothing. 

“Nay, i will not stand by and watch your 
struggles, but help you as I did but-now,’”’ she 
answered, proudly. 

‘««That was bravely done; but such occasions 
do not repeat themselves often. The strongest 
woman that ever lived is but a weak man when 
she unsexes herself.” 

Louison turned upon him with a burst of her 
own frerce rage. 

«You leave me nothing,” she said. 

«Yes, liberty!” 

“But equality isthe great warcry here. Is 
that to be denied*because I am a woman?” 

“Yes,” answered Mirabeau, thoughtfully. 
“There is no equality between men and women 
—nature forbids it. They are better and worse 
than each other. The woman who seeks it 
loses all the delicacy of her own nature, but 
never attains a man’s strength. No, Louison, 


We are fellow patriots, given to one} there is no equality.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





THE FOOT-BRIDGE. 





BY MARIE 8. 


LADD. 





Taroves the long hours of the day, 
How many tread its yielding plank, 

That safely bear them on their way 
Across the stream to either bank, 


A motley throng, in eager haste, 

To chase their phantom, though it flies; 
Once grasping it, they hope to taste 

The blissful joys of Paradise. 


And yet what thoughts beat through the brain, 
In time with footsteps fast or slow, 

What hopes they carry in their train, 
Or what unrest, we may not know. 





Could all their fancies take dim form, 
And hover in the ambient air ; 

How strange and sad an outward charm 
That little, quiet bridge would wear. 


But to that bridge, who will repair, 
And, passing, leaves no other trace 
Than that which constant treading wears, 
Upon its hard, enduring face. 


Yet on our varied way in life 

We leave the marks where we have been, 
Disclosing in the restless strife 

The silent path we tread within, 





SONNET. 





BY FRANCIS REYNOLDS. 





On, Love! thon art not what thou seem’st to be; 
Thou art not vows, thou art not pleading tears, 
Thou art not length of undivided years, 

Nor days of joy, nor nights of mystery; 

We boast thy presence, yet we only see 
The shadowy veil which still thy godhead wears, 
When rising up from banquet with thy peers, 

Vou. LVIII.—20 


Thou com’st to those who stretch their hands to thee: 
Oh! will the voice of no continual prayer, 
The incense of no sacrifice, prevail 
To part the cloud that hides thy face mest fair? 
Thy glance shines forth, like lightning thro’ the hall, 
\nd in the rift, most terrible dnd pale, 
Death shakes his dart and beckons; who shall dare? 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 





We give, this month, a walking-dress for a 
young lady for fall wear. It consists of an 
under-skirt of purple poplin, three yards and 








a half in width at the bottom, cut with the 
front breadth gored, one gore on either side, 
and two full breadths at the back. We may 
remark here that the under-skirts of all walk- 
ing-dresses are much narrower than formerly, 
owing to the very small hoops that are worn, 
consequently the skirt must not be full enongh 
to fold over. This skirt is ornamented by a 
flounce at the bottom nine inches deep, put on 
in var Ty above which is a puffing half the 





depth. The over-skirt is of blue and green 
plaid poplin, and is cut quite short in front, 
sloping off to the back, where it should nearly 
touch the bottom of the under-skirt before it 
is looped up: the looping is done by sewing 
tapes on the under side. To adjust the loop- 
ing gracefully, put on the two skirts, and pin 
the upper one to the proper height, and then 
the tapes can be readily fixed to their proper 
places. The upper-skirt, as well as the jacket, ; 




















is trimmed with a worsted fringe of mixed 
colors to match the plaid. Where the fringe 
cannot be procured, a quilling of the plaid, or 
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a narrow flounce, may be substituted. The 
jacket is cut in the simple sacque form, slashed 
up the back about four inches. A sash of the 
purple poplin completes the stylish costume. 
Materials required: Eight yards of poplin for 
the under-skirt, and eight yards of plaid, if 
trimmed with the same, or six yards, if trim- 
med with fringe. These poplins can be bought 
from seventy-five cents to one dollar and fifty 
cents per yard, according to the quality. 











We give, next, a walking-dress for a young 
lady, to be made of light-gray striped poplin. 
This suit is exceedingly simple and easily 
made. It consists of a single skirt, ornamented 
by a bias flounce nine inches deep, headed by 
a bias fold, cut out in scallops, two inches 
broad and two inches apart, bound either with 
the same material, or with black silk. In the 
eenter of each scallop is placed # black silk 





button. Small moulds, covered with - little 


pieces of black silk, look quite as well as the 
manufactured buttons, and cost little or no- 
thing. The waist consists of a deep basque, 
trimmed to match the skirt, cut surplice in 
front, worn over a linen spencer. A coat- 


sleeve, with the wide puffle put on at the elbow, 


gives the effect of an open sleeve; and, having 
the tight sleeve underneath, is more suitable 
for fall wear. Fourteen yards of material will 
make this suit. 

We give, for our third illustration, a dress 
of mohair, which may be made of a light tint, 
with small pipings and buttons of a darker 
shade; the flounce, placed a few inches from 
the edge of the skirt, is puton with a heading, 
and its plaits are fastened down by bows of 
the same material. “The bodice is open in 
front, with large revers. The sleeves, plain 
as far as above the elbow, are completed by a 
deep flounce with a narrow heading. An in- 
dependent basque presents, together with the 
bodice, the appearance of a tight-fitting easa- 
que; it is fastened at the waist by a band with 
a bow. Louis XV. bonnet of Brussels straw, 
with border raised in front and behind, trim- 
med with faille ribbon of the shade of the dress, 
and a bunch of field flowers. 

Our next is a walking or house-dress, for a 
little girl from six to ten years. The under- 
skirt is made very full, with no gores, and is 
laid in deep plaits, and the plaits tacked at the 





bottom to keep them in place. The waist and 
sleeves are made of plaid reps or poplin, and 
the over-skirt is gored, and cut all in one, with 
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straps going over the shoulders. The skirt is 
trimmed with a bias band of plaid, and looped 
up at the back with bows made of the plaid. 
Black reps, or alpaca, will look well for the 
under-skirt. Or the dress may be made of an 
old black silk of mamma’s. 

As little girls wear white pique all through 
the winter, we give something entirely new in 
design for such little dresses. It is cut all in 
one, body and skirt: gored low in the neck: 
open all the way down the front, and buttoned 
with large pearl buttons. The apron-front is 
cut separate, scalloped and trimmed with the 
ornamental braid shown in the full-sized trim- 
ming below; also the scallops and braiding are 
continued around the bottom of the skirt. The 
whole dress is to be worn over an inside spen- 
cer of white Nainsook, with a tucked yoke. 
This same design would be pretty in merino 
for very cold weather. 
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We give, next, two jackets for children. ¢ questions, from subscribers, on subjects con- 


These jackets are of materials that will wash. 





They are for children from one to three years 
of age. The first is of pique embroidered, 


3 nected with these articles. Any inquiries as 


to particular kinds o* dresses, or materials,: 








designs for which (borders, etc.,) we are con- ‘ will be answered, and descriptions and patterns 
tinually giving. The next is of flannel, trim- : will be given of costumes asked for, whenever 
med as seen in the engraving. ; possible. Qur object is to make this depart- 

We may say, in conclusion, that we invite ment perfect and satisfactory in all particulars. 
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with which to form a Paletot, and also dia- 





EMBROIDERY FOR OPERA-CLOAKS, JACKETS, ETC. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








Tus design is well suited for trimming } several colors. If more than one color be em- 
jackets or cloaks of black cashmere. It is} ployed, the leaves should be green, and cur- 
worked in chain, knot, and satin-stitch. The} rants worked either in red silk, with a yellow 
leaves and currants should be well raised. The; knot, or with gold cord. The material on which 
pattern looks equally well worked in one or? the border is worked is cashmere. 


~~ 


GENTLEMAN’S FEZ: IN COLORS. 


Our colored pattern, this month, represents { firm inner lining is required—ticking is usually 
a gentleman’s Fez, (or Turkish Cap,) and is of ; preferred—for it; it should be covered by a 
an Oriental design. The foundation of the Fez } nicely-quilted silk lining. 
may be of black cloth or velvet; the pines are; The pines, when cut, should be gummed on 
of red velvet; the little stars and rounds are of } to thé foundation, and then fastened down by 
blue velvet. The embroidery is of white and } fine herring-bone stitches. If gold or silver 
green cordon. The Fez, when finished, should } cord takes the place of the white stitches, the 





be ornamented by a handsome red tassel. <A‘ elegance of the cap will be enhanced. 


~_—_——— 


PANNIER TO FORM PALETOT. 








We give here an engraving of a Pannier, { grams by which to cut it out. The Pannier- 


may be made of the same material as the 
805 
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dress, or of cashmere or silk, if preferred. 
These diagrams must be enlargéd, of course; 
the size, in inches, is marked on each. These 


; 
$ 
; 
diagrams represent the following pieces: H 
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No. 5. Haur or Bow. 

No. 6. Haur or Foup at Back. 

No. 7. Haur or Banp. 

We think, that, with these directions, any 
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. Har or Back. 
. Front. 


No. 
No. 


1 

2. 
No. 38. Har or Upper Pannier. 
No. 4 


. Har or Fan at THE Back. 








lady can make this Pannier for herself, and 
so get up a very stylish costume, at compara- 
tively small expense. It is trimmed with black 
lace laid over a band of white silk, 

















BORDERS AND EMBROIDERY ON 


PIQUE. 








BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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Tnese designs are for ornamenting chil- 
dren’s jackets, frocks, etc., in pique. The 
embroidery may be worked in colored or 
black ingrain cotton, Andalusian or Pyrenees 














wool, or in ingrain silk. Dressing jackets, 
for ladies, are frequently made in pique, and 
these trimmings will be found equally suitable 
for them. 





NEW STYLES FOR DRESSING THE HAIR. 


—— 


BY EMILY GH. MAY. 





In the front of the number, we give five 
different new styles for dressing the hair, 
and accompany one of them with engravings 
showing, in detail, how the bow is to be made. 
For this style of head-dress, one very long 
braid, or two shorter braids, will be required, 
the latter being preferable. No. 1 shows how 
the hair is to be first arranged to form the 
bow. No. 2 is after the hair has been folded, 





and before the end of the braid is turned over. 
No. 3 is after the braid has been turned over. 
No. 4 is the bow complete, but it will be seen 
that it must be drawn out, at the sides, to give 
it the proper shape. If the braid is exceed- 
ingly long, the end can be used to form the 
plait which falls down on the neck. If not long 
enough, a second braid can be attached under 
the bow, and the plait can be made of that. 





NAME FOR MARKING. MONOGRAM. 
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KNITTED NECKERCHIEF IN BLACK SHETLAND WOOL. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 











Tus three-cornered neckerchief is knitted } 
in the following pattern (commencing at the } 
corner.) Ist row: Slip 1, knit 2 together, in- 
serting the needle into the back part of the 
stitch, slip 1, knit 2 together. 2nd row: Knit } 
1, purl 1 in the stitch formed by throwing the 
wool forward in the preceding row, the other 
stitches. are purled. In the next row the holes 
are alternated ; the neckerchief must, of course, 
be increased at the beginning and end of every 
other row. It measures at the upper edge 1 
yard 16 inches.across from one corner to the 
other; the lower. corner is rounded off. The 
neckerchief is edged with a knitted lace. The 
lace is worked in rows backward and forward, 
the cross way. Cast on 22 stitches and work 
the Ist row as follows: Slip 1, knit 11, knit 2 
together, throw the wool forward, knit 2 to- 
gether, knit 6. 2nd row: Slip 1, purl 6, throw 
the wool forward, knit 1 and purl 1 with the 
stitch formed in the preceding row by throw- 
ing the wool forward, throw the wool forward, 
purl 18. 8rd row: Slip 1, knit 2 together, knit 
8, knit 2 together, throw the wool forward, knit 
2 together, (knit here together the stitch and 
the stitch formed by throwing the wool for- 
ward, } throw the wool forward, knit 2 together, 
throw the ‘wool forward, knit 2 together, knit 
5. ark Slip 1, purl 5, throw the wool for- 








ward, knit 2 together, purl 1, knit 1 in the 
stitch formed in the preceding row by throw- 
ing the wool forward, knit 2 together, throw 
the wool forward, purl 11. 5th row: Slip 1, 
knit 2 together, knit 6, knit 2*together, throw 
the wool forward, knit 2 together, throw the 
wool forward, knit 2, throw the wool forward, 
knit 2 together, throw the wool forward, knit 
2 together, knit 4: 6th row: Slip 1, purl 4, 
throw the wool forward, knit 2 together, purl 
4, knit 2 together, throw the wool forward, 
purl 9. 7th row: Slip 1, knit 2 together, knit 
4, 5 times alternately knit 2 together, throw 
the wool forward; then knit 2 together, knit 3. 
8th row: Slip 1, purl 3, throw the wool for- 
ward, knit 2 together, purl 2; knit 1, purl 1 in 
the stitch formed by throwing the wool for- 
ward in the preceding row; purl 2, knit 2 to- 
gether, throw the wool forward, purl 7. 9th 
row: Slip 1, knit 2 together, purl 2, 3 times 
alternately; knit 2 together, throw the wool 
forward, knit 2, throw the wool forward, knit 
2 together, throw the wool forward, knit 2 to- 
gether, throw the wool forward, knit 2 together, 
knit 2. 10th row: Slip 1, purl 2, throw the 
wool forward,. knit 2 together, purl 8, knit 2 
together, throw the wool forward, purl 5. 11th 
row: Slip 1, knit 2 together, 3 times alternately 
knit 2 together, throw the wool ‘forward, knit 
2 together, 3 times alternately knit 2 together, 
throw the wool forward, knit 2 together, purl 
1. 12th row: Slip 1, purl 1, throw the wool 
forward, knit 2 together, pur] 8, knit 2 together, 
throw the wool forward, purl 3. 13th row: 
Slip 1, knit 2 together, throw the wool forward, 
knit 2 together, throw the wool forward, knit 
2 together, throw the wool forward, knit 2 to- 
gether, knit 2 together, throw the wool for- 
ward, knit 2 togther, throw the wool forward, 
knit 2 together, throw the wool forward, knit 
2 together. 14th row: Slip 1, knit together, 
throw the wool forward, purl 9, throw the wool 
forward, purl 8. 15th row: Slip 1, make 1, 
knit 1, knit 2 together, throw the wool forward, 
knit 2 together, throw the wool forward, knit 
2 together, throw the wool forward, knit 1, knit 
2 together, throw the wool forward, knit 2 to- 
gether, throw the wool forward, knit 2 together, 
knit 1. 16th row: Slip 1, purl 2, throw the 
wool forward, purl 8, throw the wool forward, 
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purl 5. 17th row: Slip 1, make 1, knit 3, 5 
times alternately knit 2, throw the wool for- 
ward, knit 2 together, knit 2. 18th row: Slip 
1, purl 3, throw the wool forward, purl'7, throw 
the wool forward, purl 7. 19th row: Slip 1, 
make 1, knit 5, knit.2 together, throw the wool 
forward, knit 2 together, throw the wool for- 
ward, knit 3 together, throw the wool forward, 
knit 2-together, throw the wool forward, knit 
2 together, knit 8. 20th row: Slip 1, purl 4, 
throw the wool forward, purl 5, throw the wool 
forward, purl 9. 21st row: Slip 1, make 1, 
knit 7, knit 2 together, throw the wool forward, 
knit 2 together, throw the wool forward, knit 3 
together, throw the wool forward, knit 2 to- 





gether, knit 4. 22nd row: Slip 1, purl 5, throw 
the wool forward, purl 3, throw the wool for- 
ward, purl 11. 23rd row: Slip 1, make 1, knit 
9, knit 2 together, throw the wool forward, 
knit 8 together, throw the wool forward, knit 2 
together, knit 5. 24th row: Slip 1, purl 6, 
throw the wool forward, purl 1, throw the wool 
forward, purl 13. 25th row: Slip 1, make 1, 
knit 11, knit 2 together, knit 2 together, knit 
7. 26th row: Purled. Repeat from the 1st 
row till the lace is sufficiently long. Then sew 
on the lace round the edge. The lace can be 
knitted narrower for the upper edge. One of 
the ends of the neckerchief is knotted, as seen 
in illustration, and the other is drawn through, 





PATTERNS FOR SEGAR-CASES. 





BY MBS. 





We give, here, two oval patterns for orna- 
menting segar-cases, porte-monnaies, baskets, 
etc., etc. The centers of these ovals are made 
of glace silk, satin, or cloth. The patterns 
in applique are worked in velvet or glace 
silk. The embroidery is worked with different 


JANE WEAVER. 





colored purse-silk in point Russe, satin-stich, 
and overcast. The scroll-work patterns are 
cut all in one piece of the material used for 
the patterns sewn on in applique. The cross- 
ing of the scrolls is imitated by the embroi- 
dery. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Women As Business MANAGERS.—William C. Bryant, the 
poet, in his well-known journal, the New York Evening 
Post, maintains that the capacity for economy is greater 
with women than with men. “Wherever women,” he 
writes, “are trusted to manage affairs involving the expen- 
diture of money for useful purposes, they are found to be 
more economical than men. Ask any mechanic who takes 
his weekly wages directly to his wife, and makes her the 
treasurer, and he will tell you that the wife is a far better 
manager than he would be. Many men in every community 
owe their prosperity to the good management of their wives; 
and few men who have tried it have ever regretted making 
their wives, in the fullest sense, the partners in their busi- 
ness, and the controllers of all the expenditures. It may 
be said that this is true only where the money to be ex- 
pended is of small amount; but this is not so. There are 
not a few wealthy business men, who have found in their 
wives the most capable and wise counsellors; and whoever 
has tried the experiment, even in a large and wealthy house- 
hold, knows that a woman will makes the allowance for 
family expenses go much further than a man could.” 

We may add that, in France, women assist their husbands, 
in their business, to a very much greater extent than here, 
The glove-maker’s wife or daughters, the linen-draper's, the 
ordinary shopkeeper's, invariably help at the counter and 
keep the books of the establishment. Even in more costly 
warehouses women do most of the work. Avenues are thus 
opened for them, which, in that country at least, go far 
toward solving the woman question, Everybody, in France, 
admits in consequence that the women are as good at busi- 
ness as the men. Mr. Bryant does not, however, stop here. 
He defends women from the charge of extravagance. “As 
a rule,” he justly observes, “men spend far more money on 
luxuries than women. If any man thinks his wife extra- 
vagant or careless in money matters, we advise him to 
divide his income with her, give her a bank account, and 
let her manage her household affairs, he giving advice when 
asked. He will presently discover in his wife an amount of 
tact, care,,judgment, forethought and skill in management 
which will greatly increase his admiration of her, and the 
exercise of which qualities, in an independent way, will 
make her life happier, and largely increase her usefulness 
as a member of society, and the educator of her children.” 

We have only a’ siiigle word of advice to add to this. If 
any young, unmarried man, who needs a good business 
manager to help him save money, should peruse this article, 
let him at once go and secure a sensible wife. His fortune 
will then be made. 


A Leapine Paris newspaper is very indignant because 
so many American girls are invited to the court-balls. “In 
these democratic days,” it says, angrily, “the daughters of 
the Yankees tread with plebeian feet the royal stairs of the 
Tuileries, while noble descendants of high barons and an- 
cient knights are forced to hide their despised nobility in 
some ruined manor.” This looks very much like a bit of 
feminine spite, dictated by an impoverished and decayed 
aristocracy. 


Te CHeaPrst AND Best.—The Shepardville (Mich.) Ad- 
vance, speaking of this Magazine, says:— We consider it 
the cheapest and best of all the monthlies. It is a dollar 
fess than magazines of its class.” 


Cius ScpscriBers can secure the magnificent premium 
plate, for va by remitting one dollar extra, 
6 ; 





A Writer In one of the newspapers says that “the health 
of American women is suffering seriously from their foolish 
fashions of dress, and that there is no hope that they can 
ever accomplish much till a radical reform is effected.” We: 
do wish old bachelors, like this writer, would leave the 
dress of women alone. They simply know nothing about 
it. Women have dressed, for th ds of years, subst: 
tially as they dress now: that is, with a flowing skirt to 
give grace to the figure; with a corset of some kind to keep 
the weight of the skirt off the loins; with a girdle, or belt, 
around the waist; and with bodices, high or low, according 
to the occasion: and they will dress so, to the end of time, 
because it is in the fitness of things that they should. The 
same fitness has maintained the custom throughout nearly 
all climes and all ages. The fashion of the particular gar- 
ments varies with every generation; but this is a mere mat- 
ter of taste; and we respectfully suggest that old bachelors, 
whether in pantaloons or petticoats, know nothing of the 
subject. 





Srraicut Scarrs are made for all dresses of transparent 
material, such as Swiss muslins, grenadines, etc., etc. The 
fashion, however, is still exceptional, and almost entirely 
confined to Paris. The arrangement of the scarf is, indeed, 
a little theatrical. A few plaits are made on the upper edge 
of the scarf in the middie of the back; the scarf is then laid 
on the high bodice, and is fastened with a pin on each shoul- 
der, after which it is crossed in front, and knotted behind 
about half-down the skirt of the dress, looping up the latter 
a little, so as to make it bouffant. Some knot it higher, and 
others again tie it under the left arm instead of behind. The 
war, we may add, seems to have made no difference in the 
extravagance of the Parisian modistes. 

In Remirtine for “Peterson’s Magazine,” a post-office 
order or draft, payable to the order of Charles J. Peterson, 
is preferable to bank-notes, since, should the post-office 
order or draft be stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. When neither a post-office order or draft can 
be procured. send the money in a registered letter. If none 
of these can be had, remit in “ greenbacks,” at our risk. 

Tre Price of the magnificent premium plate for 1871, to 
persons not subscribers to “Peterson,” will be two dollars, 
As the engraving is copy-righted, it can be had of nobody 
but the publisher. To subscribers, whether singly,’ or in 
clubs, it is put much lower. See our offers elsewhere! 

Brain at ONCE to get up clubs for 1871. Every year we 
receive letters, saying that a larger club could have been 
got up, if the writer had begun earlier. We will always 
send a specimen, gratis, (if written for,) to be used in get- 
ting up a club. 


CELERY 18 A SOVEREIGN Speciric against wervousness. A 
daily, moderate use of celery, as a salad, at meals, will not 
only cure nervousness, but arrest palpitation of the heart. 
When celery cannot be had, onions make a good substitute. 

No RIvat In its Storres.—The Gloucester (C. H.) Herald 
says :—‘ Peterson’s Magazine gives more for the money, and 
of a better quality, than any other. It has no rivals in its 
stories.” 


For Two DOLLARS AND A HALF we will send a copy of this 
Magazine for 1871, and also a copy of our magnificent pre- 
mium plate, “ Washington at Trenton.” 
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New AND MAGNIFICENT PreMIUM ENG@RAVING.—Our pre- 
mium engrayjng for 1871 will be something unprecedented 
in the magazine world. Not only has it been engraved ex- 
pressly for us, but it has been engraved from an original 
picture, painted by the well-known artist, Edward L. Henry, 


for the publisher of this Magazine. The subject is ““ Wash- 
ington at the Battle of Trenton.” The point of time chosen 
is when the attack began. Few incidents of American his- 
tory have been illustrated with so much spirit. All the 
accessories and details are accurate. It is the gray of the 
morning, the sleet is falling, the wind wails through the 
bare trees. The Hessians, taken by surprise, are rushing 
from the houses, and while some unlimber the guns, others 
try to make a stand with muskets. But the brave Conti- 
nentals are too quick forthem. They are seen, almost at a 
run, following close after the American artillery, while 
Washington points forward and gives the word of command. 
Ilistory tells the rest. The Hessians fired one picce, tried 
to form, broke, ran—and the victory was won. Every 
family, in the United States, ought to have this engraving. 
A copy can be secured gratis by getting up a clu for “Peter- 
son.” Our Prospectus for 1871, with its extraordinary in- 
ducements, will appear in full on the cover of the November 
number; but, meantime, secure as many subscribers as pos- 
sible, before canvassers for other periodicals go around. 
You need not hesitate to assure your friends that nowhere 
else will they get as much for their money. Everybody 
should take “Peterson,” no matter what other magazine 
they take. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Free Russia. By William Hepworth Dizon. 1 vol.,12 mo. 
New York: Harper d& Brothers.—A very entertaining book, 
written by William Hepworth Dixon, formerly editor of the 
“Loudon Athenzeum,” and author of a work on the United 
States, written in 1866, and entitled “Free America.” The 
Russian journals complain that there are many and serious 
errors in the work; and we think this is quite probable, for 
the book on America had more than one vital blunder. It 
is, in fact, impossible for a traveler, rushing hastily through 
a country, as is the fashion in these days of railroads, not to 
make occasional mistakes. The wonder is, on the contrary, 
that books of travel are so fair on the whole. We can com- 
mend this work, in spite of a few short-comings, as a sub- 
stantially reliable account of Russia. It is written in a 
lively style, and is full of anecdote and spirited descriptions. 

Dallas Galbraith. By Mrs. R. Harding Davis. 1 vol., 
8 vo. Philada: J. B. Lippincott @ Co.—The highest com- 
pliment that can be paid to an American author is to say 
that his or her book has gone to a second edition. “ Dallas 
Galbraith,” we believe, has passed through four or five edi- 
tions, the last one of which is before us. When this novel 
first appeared, we spoke of it as not only the master-piece of 
its author, but also as one of the most powerful fictions ever 
written in this country. Now that we have read the story 
again, we reaffirm our verdict, and with even more positive- 
ness and certainty. The volume is handsomely printed, as 
are all the books of this firm. 

Why Did He Marry Her? By Eliza A. Dupuy. 1 vol., 
12mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—A third edi- 
tion of this popular love-story. Miss Dupuy has written 
also, “The Warning Voice,” “Was He Guilty?” and other 
readable novels. 

The Quaker Partisan. By the author of “The Scout.” 
1 vol.,12 mo. Philada: J. B. Lippincott € Co.—A story of 
the American War of Independence. The book is neatly 
printed and illustrated, 

“Forgiven At Last. By Jeanette R. Haderman. 1 vol.,12 mo. 
Philada: J. B. Lippincott @ Co-—The scene of this novel 
lies in Louisiana. The author seems to be a new hand at 
story-telling. 








Life of Charles Dickens. By R. Shelton Mackenzie. 1 vol.‘ 
12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This book 
has had a most extraordinary rin. Dr. Mackenzie, the 
author, has qualifications for such a memoir, which no other 
man possesses. He is without a rival in anecdotes relating 
to literature and literary men of the past and present gene- 
ration. Hetknew all about the career of Dickens, from the 
time the latter was a poor, struggling reporter, up to the hour 
he died, the greatest of English humorists. There has been 
no book published, lately, we believe, which has had such 
an extraordinary sale. Everybody ought to have the work. 
It is very handsomely printed. 


Man and Wife. By Wilkie Collins. With IUustrations. 
1 vol., 8 vo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—No living 


novelist has such mastery of his plots as Wilkie Collins. 
His fictions are the most wonderful bits of sensational 
mechanism, excelling in this respect even such works as 
“Foul Play,” or “Put Yourself In His Place.” The present 
story is, in some respects, the best Mr. Collins has ever 
written, though there is no one charactér as good as Count 
Fosco in “The Woman in White.” If you wish for a novel 
that you cannot put down, after you have once taken it up, 
until you have reached the end, buy “ Man and Wife.” 


The Feminine Soul. By Elizabeth Strutt. 1 vol.,12 mo. 
Boston: H. H. & T. W. Coates.—Mrs. Strutt, who is an Eng- 
lishwoman, holds that there is a radical difference ir, the 
souls, as well as in the bodies of men and women. She leans 
to the conservative side of the vexed question of woman's 
rights. She contends that the sexes, nevertheless, are equal. 
They are different, indeed, she says, but neither is superior 
to the other. Woman's province, she holds, is love: man’s 
province is wisdom. We think wo have heard sentiments 
like these before. 

The Rob Roy on the Jordan, Nile, Red Sea, and Genne- 
sareth, etc. By J. Macgregor, M.A. With Maps and Illus- 
trations. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers.— 
A book of extraordinary interest. The author voyaged, in 
a canoe, through Palestine, Egypt, and the waters of Da- 
mascus, a feat never performed before, and not likely soon 
to be undertaken again. The narrative is not only interesting 
for its descriptions of places and scenery, but for its incidents 
of personal adventure, The volume is full of illustrations, 

Jealousy, or Teverino. By George Sand. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson &: Brothers.—The heroine of this 
novel is a country girl, beautiful, virtuous, and singularly 
gifted: then there is the hero, Teverino, able to do any- 
thing, but deficient in perseverance ; and in addition, a brace 
of other lovers, Leonce and Sabina. The book is a delightful 
one, full of the highest ideality. 

Life, Letters, Lectures and Addresses of F. W. Robertson, 
M. A. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers. —A 
cheap, yet neat volume, of some eight hundred pages. The 
many admirers of this lamented divine, will find this the 
most desirable edition of his life, letters, lectures and ad- 
dresses, yet published, or likely to be published. 

John: <A Love Story. By Mrs. Oliphant. 1 vol., 8 vo, 
New York: Harper & Brothers.—Mrs. Oliphant is a writer 
who gets better as she gets older. “John” is one of the most 
fascinating novels we have read for a long time, and superior, 
on the whole, even to Mrs. Oliphant’s earlier fictions. It is 
unusually natural. 

Maternity. A Popular Treatise for Young Wives and 
Mothers. ‘By T.S. Verdi, A. M. M.D. 1 vol.,12 mo. New 

York: J.B. Ford.—The author of this work is a physician of 
reputation. The book deals skillfully. yet delicately, with 
the perplexities of early married life, and will be invaluable, 
we should think, to young wives and mothers. 

Kilmeny: By William Black. 1 vol.,8 vo. New York: 
Harper & Brothers.—A curious novel, as novels go, but full 
of genius. It is decidedly the best work of its author. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Waar 1s Saw or “Pererson.”—The newspaper press is 
unanimous in saying that “Peterson’s Magazine” is the 
best and cheapest of the lady's book. In every one of the 
requisites, that go to make a guod magazine for the sex, it 
is pronounced unrivaled. Says the Andover (N. Y.) Adver- 
tiser:—“It contains the best reading matter@f any maga- 
zine of the kind. Its engravings are rich, and its fashion- 
plates are superb.” The Greenville (O.) Journal says:— 
“Superb in embellishments and literature. It is a mystery 
how the publisher can afford to publish such a Magazine 
for the price.” Says the New Iberia (La.) Times:—“ Un- 
doubtedly the best and cheapest Ladies’ Magazine.” Says 
the Sank Rapids (Minn.) Sentinel:—* It costs but two dol- 
lars a year, and has information worth a dozen dollars.” 
Says the Otago (N. Y.) Record:—‘“ The fashion-plates are 
superb: the latest and most reliable.” The Bethlehem (Pa.) 
Conservative says:—“The steel engraving is a gem of art: 
alone worth the subscription price.” The Burlington, (N. 
J.) Enterprise says:—‘No magazine is more universally 
read or admired: its long and well-deserved reputation is 
the best possible guarantee for the future.” The Hopkins- 
ville. (Ky.) Conservative says:—“‘The best and cheapest 
fashion-book of the age.” The East (Pa.) Independent 
says:—‘‘The stories are always of the highest order, being 
written by the best authors of the day.” We have hundreds 
of similar notices. 


Cugap Luxuries For THE PEOPLE.—Opportunely, at the 
time when the cost of living is enormous, a new article ap- 
pears in the market, affording an unprecedented amount of 
delicious and wholesome aliment, almost for a song. We 
refer to the patent Sea-Moss Faring, which is now, by 
virtue of its extraordinary cheapness, taking the place of 
all the gelatinous articles of food manufactured from maize 
and grain. The raw material of this nutritious and fatten- 
ing agent is the free gift of nature: a marine moss growing 
in prodigious quantities on the Irish Coast, and known as 
Carrageen. Cleansed, desiccated, concentrated and reduced 
to powder by a patent process, this wonderful plant yields a 
larger quantity of pure, palatable aliment in proportion to 
its weight, than any substance produced from the great 
agricultural staples. Artistic cooks pronounce it the finest 
article for Custards, Puddings, Creams, Soups, Sauces, etc., 
that has yet been discovered, and the Sea-Moss Farrne Co,, 
of New York, who own the patent, find it all they can do to 
keep pace with the demands for the new staff of life. 


Tae Lire or Cartes DIcKENS, written by Dr. Shelton 
Mackenzie, and published by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, is 
altogether the most desirable biography of the great novelist 
yet published, or that is likely to be published. It is full 
of anecdotes and reminiscences. It gives such a graphic, 
life-like idea of Dickens, that the reader, after perusing it, 
secms to have personally known the author of “ Pickwick,” 
to have walked with him, talked with htm, dined with him, 
and even been at Gad’s Hill, where he lived. No book has 
been published, for many years, which ought to have so 
large a sale. It comes, just at the right time, to supply a 
great popular want. By all means, buy and read it. 


Tue Rapp AND UNIVERSAL Popunarity oF CorearE & Co.'s 
Tomer Soaps, is simply due to their excellence. They are 
conscientiously made of the best and purest materials, and 
are always what they pretend to be. Ladies are so often 
cheated in purchasing, that when they find one thing they 
can rely"upon they stick to it. 


A Loren Numser of suitable advertisements will be in- 
serted in “ Peterson's Magazine,” which is the best medium 
for advertising in the United States, for it has a larger cir- 
culation than any other monthly periodical, going to every 
town, village, and cross-roads, Address the publisher for 
terms, etc, 








FAsstoyaBLe Inrr1aL NOTE Papers AND ENVELOPE6.— 
Messrs. J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston, Mass., will, send a hand- 
some box containing assorted sizes of Fashionable Initial 
Note Papers, with Envelopes to match, post-paid, to any 
address on the receipt of one dollar. Each box will contain 
as much paper and as many envelopes as its price will buy 
at any fashionable establishment. This will be a great con- 
venience to ladies who reside away from the fashionable 
centers, as by sending to Messrs. T. & Co., they will be able 
to get the latest styles of paper and envelopes, stamped with 
any initial desired, at the same price they would pay if they 
visited the store. Send a dollar for a sample box, and ask 
for Club terms. 


Saran E. Emswier says:—‘“I have used a Wheeler & 
Wilson Sewing-Machine for years, and it has never been a 
day out of repair; have sewed the finest cambric and the 
heaviest over-coating; have used one needle over three 
years, and, indeed, never broke but one out of the original 
dozen that I got with the machine, and that was my fault. 
‘Wheeler & Wilson’ are our politics for the ladies.” 
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AMUSEMENTS WITH NUMBERS 

To Tet, THE NuMBER THOUGHT oF BY A PeRson.—Desire 
the person to triple the number, and to take half that num- 
ber, if the result is even, the greater half, if odd. Then de- 
sire him to triple the half, and then ask how many times it 
contains nine. The number thought of, if even, will con- 
tain twice as many units as it does nines, and one more if it 
be odd. Example.—Say the number thought of was 5; its 
triple will be 15. The greater half of 15 is 8; if this half is 
tripled we shall have 24, which contains 12 twice. The num- 
ber thought of will be twice 2, plus 1—that is tosay, 5. This 
is the way I was taught the amusement; but I prefer, as it 
conceals the method better, to tell the person to think of an 
odd number, and to multiply it by three, and then add one 
to it and to divide by two, and then to proceed as before. 
Another Way to Tell a Number Thought of.—Tell the person 
to multiply the number thought of by itself, and to remem- 
ber the result. Then, as a separate operation, tell him to 
add one to the number thought of, and to multiply that 
by itself. Then ask him to subtract the first number mul- 
tiplied by itself from the second. The difference will be an 
odd number, and the lesser half of it will be the number 
thought of. Example.—Let the number thought of be 10; 
this multiplied by itself gives 100, For the second opera- 
tion add 1 to 10, making 11, and multiply 11 by itself; this 
gives 121. The difference of these two is 21, the lesser half 
is 10, the number thought of. The trick may be varied 
by diminishing the number by unity, and then multiplying. 
Tn this case the number thought of will be the greater half 
of the two numbers after the multiplication. ZExrample— 
Take 10 again; multiply by itself, it gives 100; diminished 
by 1 and multiplied, it gives 81. The difference is 19, the 
greater half of which is 10. Another Method of Telling a 

fumber Thought of—Desire the person to triple the number, 
and add 1 to the product, and then to multiply the sum by 
3 again ; then bid him add to the product the number thought 
of. The result will be a sum from which, if 3 be subtracted, 
the remainder will be ten times the number thought of. 
If the last figure (a cypher) is cut off from the remainder, 
the other figure will indicate the number sought. Ezample. 
—tLet the number thought of be 6: the triple is 18; 1 added 
is.19; the triple of 19 is 57. If 6 be added, it will make 63; 
from this, if 3 be subtracted, the remainder will be 60. Now 
if the cypher on the right be cut off, the remaining figure 
will be 6, the number required. This trick may be varied 
in many ways. Thus, after the last operation, you may say, 
add 21. “The last figure,” yow may then say, “is a 4. Tell 
the result.” You privately subtract 2 from the first figure, 
and will be able to announce that 6 was the number 
thought of. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

R&B Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

SOUPS. 

Imitation of Mock-Turtle Soup.—Put into a pan a knuckle 
of veal, two calves’ feet, two onions, a few cloves, peppers, 
allspice, mace, and sweet herbs; cover them with water, 
then tie a thick paper over the pan, and set it in an oven 
for three hours. When cold, take off the fat very nicely, 
cut the meat and feet into bits an inch and a half square; 
remove the bones and coarse parts, and then put the rest on 
to warm, with a large spoonful of walnut, and one of mush- 
room catchup, half a pint of sherry or Madeira wine, and 
the jelly of the meat. When hot, if it requires any further 
seasoning, add some, and serve with hard eggs, forcemeat- 
balls, and a squeeze of lemon. This is avery easy way, and 
the soup is excellent. 

Nourishing Soup for Invalids.—Boil two pounds lean veal, 
and a quarter of a pound of pear! barley, in a quart of water, 
very slowly, until it becomes of the consistency of cream. 
Puss it through a fine sieve, and salt it to taste. Flavor it 
with celery-seed, if the taste be liked, or use fresh celery if 
in season. A very small quantity of the seed would suffice. 
It should simmer very slowly, as otherwise the barley does 
not properly amalgamate with the soup. It is called barley 
cream, and will not keep more than twenty-four hours, 
Beef may be used instead of veal 

Cauliflower-Soup.—Cauliflower and butter. Peel the cauli- 
flowers, and put them in boiling water. When they are 
perfectly soft, strain the water off, and put them in the 
sauce-pan again, with some butter. Moisten them with 
water or beef-broth, and finish cooking them. Put some 
slices of fried bread in the soup, and let the whole boil gently 
until it is thick, then serve. 

Conde Soup.—Ingredients: White beans, beef-broth, pars- 
ley, and butter. If there be any beans left from the previous 
day’s dinner, pound them up, and make a paste with them, 
adding some beef-broth, butter, and parsley, and ther pour 
it over some fried crusts of bread. 


MEATS, POULTRY, ETO. 


Duck and Turnips.—The duck being drawn, truss it like 
a fowl; fry it in butter until nicely browned, then take it 
out of the sauce-pan, and replace it by turnips cut in equal 
slices; when the turnips begin to color, powder them with a 
spoonful of sifted-sugar; stir constantiy, and when of a 
proper brown, take them out as you did the duck. In the 
same butter, and in the same sauce-pan, put some flour, and 
let it brown also; then mix it with water, or, still better, 
some broth; season it with salt, pepper, and pot-kerbs, and 
at the first simmer put back the duck. When it is half- 
cooked, add the turnips, and let it finish slowly: take out 
the pot-herbs, untie the duck, surround it with turnips, 
skim the gravy, cover it therewith, and serve. 

Beef for Pies.—The neck of beef make capital pies or 
stews. Purchase four or five pounds, put into a digester to 
stew gently until tender, then take it out and make into 
pies; by this method you have Arst-rate stock for soup, as 
well as your pie or stew. The ox-cheek also makes a very 
good pie for the breakfast-table, or for a kitchen-dinner, It 
must be well washed, then gently stewed. When quite 
tender, take all the meat from the bones, cut off the white 
skin on the inside of the mouth, the rest cut into small 
pieces; add bacon, and, if liked, two or three hard-boiled 
eggs, and season with salt, pepper, one teaspoonfnl of Wor- 
cester or Metropolitan sauce. 

Hung Beef—Make a strong brine with bay-salt, saltpetre, 
and pump-water. Place in it a piece of ribs of beef, and let 
it lie for nine days. Then hang it in a chimney, in the smoke 
of wood or saw-dust. When it is nearly dry, wash the out- 


side, with bullock’s blood, and when this is dry, boil it, and 
serva it with vegetables. 








Guinea-Fowls.—These birds must be very young, for, 
being naturally dry, they are not eatable if more than 
twelve months old; they are generally larded, and served 
plain roasted, rather well done; they are trussed, like the 
common fowl, and require nearly three-quarters of an hour 
to roast. It has very much the flavor of the pheasant, and 
should be allowed to hang as Jong as it can without being 
too far gone. Serve with a rich, brown gravy, and bread 
sauce; it will take from forty-five to fifty minutes. 

Hash.—Chop the meat fine; put over the fire in a pan 
some sliced mushrooms, parsley, and scallion, moistening 
either with soup-stock or with drippings and water. When 
the mushrooms are cooked, just before serving, add the 
hash; season it highly; let it warm without boiling, and 
arrange it on a dish in the shape of adome. If you have 
not meat enough, you can make the dish go further by 
adding poached 2ggs. 

VEGETABLES, 

Mushrooms a la Creme.—Trim and rub half a pint of but- 
ton mushrooms, dissolve two ounces of butter rolled in flour 
in a stew-pan; then put in the mushrooms, a bunch of pars- 
ley, a teaspoonful of salt, half a teaspoonful cach of white 
pepper and of powdered sugar, shake the pan round for ten 
minutes, then beat up the yolks of two eggs with two table- 
spoonfuls of cream, and add by degrees to the mushrooms; 
in two or three minutes you can serve them in the sauce, 

‘Mushrooms on Toast.—Put a pint of mushrooms into a 
stew-pan, with two ounces of butter rolled in flour; adda 
teaspoonful of salt, half a teaspoonfal of white pepper, a 
blade of mace, powdered, and half a teaspoonful of grated 
lemon; stew till the butter is all absorbed, then add as 
much white roux as will moisten the mushrooms; fry 4 
slice of bread in butter, to fit the dish, and as soon as the 
mushrooms are tender serve them on the toast. 

To Stew Mushrooms.—Trim and rub clean half a pint of 
large button mushrooms; put into a stew-pan two ounces 
of butter, shake it over the fire till thoroughly melted; put 
in the mushrooms, a teaspoonful of salt, half as much pep- 
per, and a blade of mace pounded; stew till the mushrooms 
are tender, then serve them on a hot dish. They are usually 
sent in as a breakfast-dish, thus prepared in butter. 

Preserving Eggs.—In order to keep well they must be 
perfectly fresh when packed. Take a stone pot which will 
hold from two to three gallons; pack the eggs close—sharp 
end down; take unsiaked lime, one pint, salt, one pint; dis- 
solve in sufficient water to cover the eggs. When cold, pour 
over. Be sure that the eggs do not float. They will keep 
all the year. 

To Keep Horseradish—To have horseradish in keeping, 
grate a sufficient quantity during the season, put it in bot- 
tles, fill up with strong vinegar, cork them tight, and set 
them in a cool place. 





FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 

Fig. 1.—WALKING-DREss oF (REEN SILK, made rather long, 
and worn over a plain black silk petticoat; the green skirt 
has one deep flounce scalloped at the bottom, and trimmed 
with a heading of scallops on each side, and put on witha 
bias band of black silk. Black silk tunic, open in front, and 
very much puffed; basque of black silk, very much pointed 
back and front, and trimmed with deep black lace. This 
basque is open in front over the green, high waist, and has 
close coat-sleeves, trimmed with lace. Black velvet bonnet, 
with green plumes. 

Fig. 11.—EvENING-Dress oF ConN-COLORED SILK.—The skirt 
is perfectly plain; over it is worn a very thin white muslin 
over-skirt, open at the sides to the waist; this skirt is trim- 
med with white blond, and is quite long in front; at the 
back it is looped up with a large bow and ends of the silk. 
Low silk waist, with a white over-waist, trimmed with 
blond. Wreath of violets on the head. 
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Fig. 111.—WatkinG-Dress oF PurrLe Popiin.—The skirt 
has one deep flounce put on in full plaits; this is headed by 
a plaiting of the poplin, put on above a band of black vel- 
vet, having a bias band of she poplin on each side; tunic of 
the poplin, open and short in front, cut up at the sides, deep 
at the back, and trimmed with a plaiting of the poplin. 
Waistband of black velvet, with bows and ends composed of 
black velvet and poplin. The body opens in front, and has 
a collar of black velvet. 

Fic. 1v.—Hovust-Dress oF Peart-Cororep CREPE.—The 
skirt is long and quite plain; a broad scarf of crepe, trim- 
med with fringe at the ends, passes around the waist, crosses 
on the right hip, and is tied in a large bow low down on the 
left side ; the waist is plain and open in front, trimmed with 
fringe, and is worn over a white chemisette, with a lace 
ruffle. Rather long and close sleeves. 

Fig. v.—Hovse or WALKING-Dress oF Gray PonegE.—The 
skirt is cut in deep scallops at the bottom and bound with 
black, but Las no other trimming; the small apron-shaped 
upper-skirt it scalloped in the same way, and has a ruffle of 
deep black lace set under the edge, and is tied in a large 
bow at the back. Close, high waist, worn under a round 
jacket, trimmed like the upper-skirt. Bow of poppy-colored 
ribbon in the hair. ; 

Fic. vi.—WALKING-DreEss oF Brown CASHMERE,—The un- 
der-skirt is trimmed with one deep rufile of the same plaited 
very full, and has a small heading; the upper-skirt is very 
short and opens at the back; this, with the coat-shaped 
paletot, which has wide sleeves, is trimmed with a plaiting 
like that on the skirt. Ruffles put on in these plaits should 
be made three times as full as the article on which they are 
placed. 

Fie. vi.—Watkina-Dress of GRAY DELAIN, SPOTTED WITH 
Litac.—The under-skirt has one deep ruffle, put on with 
slight fullness; the short upper-skirt, which is longer at the 
back than in front, is trimmed with a narrow ruffle, and but 
slightly gathered up at the sides and at the black. Black 
silk paletot, slashed at the back and under the arms, and 
trimmed with a bias band of the silk, headed with a narrow 
gimp, and edged with a twisted silk fringe. Wide sleeves, 
cut in a point. 

GENERAL Remarks.—Cashmere and very fine merino will 
be more worn this season than usual. The petticoats are 
usually of silk, either black or of the color of the dress, and 
the upper-skirt and jacket, or tunic, are of cashmere. One 
of the very prettiest of these autumn costumes that we have 
seen is of a rich brown; the petticoat is of silk, and has six 
narrow, pinked flounces on the skirt, put on two together; 
the upper-skirt is about three-quarters, of a yard deep in 
front, and slopes off to about a yard in depth behind; this 
skirt is trimmed all around with a brown silk fringe, and is 
drawn back and looped up on each side near the back. The 
waist is high, with coat-sleeves, and is cut with small, square 
basques back and front. Over this is worn, out-of-doors, if 
needed, the loose casaque, which has very wide and large 
flowing sleeves, and is slashed up at the sides and the back; 
this casaque is trimmed with a brown fringe and a full 
quilling of the brown silk pinked. This costume has just 
been imported, and comes from one of the most celebrated 
French houses ; nothing can be simpler and yet more stylish. 
Black maroon, violet, dark-gray, or dark-blue, would look 
equally well, whether worn over a petticoat of their own 
color, or over black. 

Snort Dressss are still as popular as ever; but we are 


sorry to say that they are now made to touch the ground, 


aud, as they are trimmed beyond the knee, they are cut nar. 
rower than in the spring. ‘The full trimming looks rich 
and ¢lecant, but the length of the skirt makes it less tidy 
than when worn an inch or so shorter. Ladies, however, 
willingly rid themselves of the train, and it is only excep- 
tionally that it is seen now, even for great ceremonies in 
the day-time. In the evening, they are the indispensable 





adjunct of dressy toilets, although round dresses are already 
made sometimes. All that depends upon taste. The grande 
dame wears the train with ease, and will always prefer it to 
the short dress, but it requires much practice, and a natural 
grace Which cannot be taught, to look wel! with the court 
train. 

We must say, however, that brides’ dresses are always 
made train-shaped, the bride not going out on foot, may let 
her dress trail without any uneasiness on that account. So 
also, the bridemaids, if they choose, wear either the long or 
short dress. 

Tue only thing which cannot be tolerated, is the train- 
shaped dress in the street, whether it trail in the dust, or 
whether it be gathered up in a heap, it will always appear 
ungainly. It looks lady-like only when it can be spread 
out at ease upon a carpet without any dread of stain or dust. 

Luxury could not well increase in female toilets; for some 
years past it has been making too rapid progress, but it 
seems that it is spreading more and more, and each day be- 
ecomes more absorbing. 

MATERIALS AND TRIMMINGS, formerly confined to evening 
toilets, now appear in full daylight. Even the simplest cos- 
tumes, that is, those which, by their material, pretend to be 
no more than demi-toilet, have most elaborate patterns and 
trimmings. Velvet ribbon is profusely used for trimmings 
on all materials, and one of the newest styles of making 
deep flounces, is to place perpendicular bands of velvet rib- 
bon of any width that suits the taste (it should not be less 
than one inch in width, however,) between the plaitings of 
the flounces. A very little gold is sometimes used on black 
trimmings, but it is not in good style to use it too lavishly. 
Fringes are very much used, and nothing can be prettier 
than the little narrow moss-fringe, which is so soft, and can 
either be used alone, or as the heading of a longer fringe. 
Among the new shades are the olives, chestnuts, maroons, 
prunes, various wine-colors, blues, grays, etc., too numesous 
to mention. 

Bonnets are really beginning to be bonnets, with fronts, 
crowns, and capes; and though, perhaps, they may not be as 
becoming as the tnfts of lace, flowers and feathers, so long 
worn and known by that name, yet they have the female 
mind of novelty, and in some instances are very coqnettish- 
looking. Of one thing the milliners will be glad, they can- 
not be easily made by amateur fingers. 

Manyties, Casaqurs, AND PaLetors, are made either half 
loose or tight, as suits the figure of the wearer. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fic. 1—Littir Boy’s Dress or Gray Krnsrymrnr.—The 
trousers are short and louse; the coat is belted at the waist, 
and made with a rolling collar; gray felt hat. 

Fie. u.—Ixrant’s Dress or Waite Nansoox, trimmed 
down the front and at the sides with ruffles of Nansook, 
edged with narrow Valenciennes; the ruffles are fastened at 
either side with bows of white ribbon. 

Fic. m1.—Drrss ror A Littir Girt.—The green cashmere 
skirt is made to fall in very full plaits; the over-dress is of 
black and green plaid cashmere, looped up at the sides, and 
trimmed with fringe; the waist is low, has a small berthe 
and pointed basques below the waist; white muslin under- 
body, with long sleeves. 

Fic. tv.—Poxerr Drrss or Licnt-Brown, ror a Youne 
Grri.—The skirt is trimmed with three ruffles, not made 
very full, and headed by two rows of brown velvet; the 
tunic slopes away from the front, is quite deep at the back, 
and is trimmed to correspond with the skirt: at the sides 
are panniers, looped back with a bow of brown velvet. 
Round waist, open in front with rerers, ornamented like 
the skirt. Long coat-sleeves, rather Joose at the hand: Hat 
of light-brown straw, trimmed with field daisies and brown 
ribbon. 
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WALKING-DRESS. CRAVAT AND CHEMISETTE FOR YOUNG GIRL. 
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HIGH BODICE, WITH POSTILLION BASQUE. (SEE DIAGRAM ALSO.) COLLARETS. 
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HOUSE-DRESS. COLLAR. SLEEVE WITH RUFFLES. 
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WALKING-DRESS. SLEEVE WITH UNDER-SLEEVE. 
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INFANT'S DRESS. 
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NEW STYLE HAT. CAP. FALL OR WINTER CLOAK. 
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JACKETS OF CASHMERE. WHITE BODY AND TUNIC. ROSETTE OAP. 









































BEAUTIFUL WELL. 


COMPOSED AND ARRANGED FOR THE PIANO-FORTE. 


By BR. Coote, 





As Published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 1003 Spring Garden 8St., Philadelphia. 
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PIANO, 


1. Don’t talk tome of pretty maids, Of handsome ladies, don’t! I'll 
2. She’s but a lit-tle one indeed, With neatandti-ny feet, And 
3. We sometimes think in all the world There’s none so fair as she— So 


nev-er lis-ten to a word, I won’t,no that I won’t! There’s not a  beau-ty 
wanders round the live-long day With songs di -vine-ly sweet; She dan-ces like @ 
love-ly as our dar-ling Nell—As sweet as she can be; Butev’-ry moth-er 
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BEAUTIFUL NELL. 








newer 





‘in the land To match my pret-ty Belle: 
fai-ry child Up-on the gras-sy lawn, 


T'll tell you all a-bout her now, My 
seems to think, And so_ its ve - ry well, 


And slum-bers like an an - gel babe From 
Her lit - tle dar-ling’s just as sweet As 








TEMPO DI VALSE. 


dar - ling lit-tle Nell. Beau - ti - ful child 
sun - set tillthe dawn. 


with beau - ti - ful eyes, 
we do pretty Nell. 





Bright as the morn-ing andblue as_ the skies; 


Beau - ti - ful teeth and 





rall, 





dim - ples as_ well, Beau-ti - ful, beau-ti - ful, beau-ti - ful Nell. 



































